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A Day in the Life of a South African Typist 
By Lilian Stewart, Grahamstown, South Africa 


ONDAY morning.—After an ex- 
ceedingly hot Sunday we are to 
have a cool and probably rainy day. At 
breakfast every one else is rejoicing at 
the prospect, while I—a true lover of the 
sun—would rather have another scorch- 
ing day more in keeping with our sum- 
mer season. 

Taking out my bicycle I whistle for 
“Jim,” my white bull-terrier and constant 
companion (some times called 
“Chirgwin’’ on account of his 
one black eye). The freshness 
of the air has made him full of 
mischief, and, seeing that he is 
ready to practice his favorite 
trick of running just before my = 
front wheel and barking at me, I 
fetch my riding-whip—at the 
sight of which he keeps at a safe distance 
both for himself and me. 

On arriving at the office he follows me 
up the winding stair to my sanctum, 
which is an oasis at one end of a large 
room surrounded by shelves heaped with 
all the papers recording the past legal 
transactions of the firm. They are cov- 
ered with the dust of many years and 
High Street, and the office boy always 
commands my pity when he is obliged to 
make a search for any particular paper, 
especially if it dates some years back. 

This office boy of ours is a real treas- 
ure in the office, and I sometimes tell 
him that any one else might be dispensed 
with more conveniently than himself. He 
is not only prompt in all his duties, but 
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performs them with such a willing air 
and cracks so many bright jokes while 
going about his work, that he lightens the 
burdens of us all. My first request to 
him is to bring me “the books.” They 
are no small weight to carry from the 
safe downstairs up to my desk, but he 
runs up as lightly as if they were a 
featherweight, and says with a bow: 
“Here are your dear little pocketbooks, 
Miss S.” 

I have hardly begun to post 
the Ledger when the senior part- 
ner comes up to dictate two or 
three dozen legal ietters of vary- 
ing tenor, which I take down in 
shorthand. The junior partner 
interrupts this session by enter- 
ing with his right hand bandaged 
and in a sling, and asking whether I can 
be spared to help him as he is unable to 
write on account of a bee-sting. 

I leave the typing of the letters till 
later, and, taking my shorthand mate- 
rials, go downstairs to his room where 
are assembled half a dozen men whose 
statements I am to take down. The 
Court of the Eastern Districts of the 
Cape Colony is situated at Grahamstown 
(it stands opposite our office), and a 
large part of our work consists in receiv- 
ing cases from attorneys in the various 
towns and working them into shape for 
the Court. The local attorneys of the 
different parties must send to an attor- 
ney here, and the latter must interview 
Counsel and prepare all the papers in the 
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case. There are four sessions in the year, 
and in the intervals the Judges and ad- 
vocates travel about the country to hold 
Circuit Courts. When a case is to be 
heard during session, all the principals 
and their attorneys and witnesses arrive 
a day or two before the hearing of the 
case and have conferences with our at- 
torneys and with Counsel. Much of the 
evidence has already been briefed, but 
often there is additional evidence to be 
taken on the last day. My duty was to 
take down the statements of these wit- 
nesses as the attorney questioned them; 
then I briefed them in duplicate in read- 
iness for the conference with Counsel 
later in the morning. Some of the wit- 
nesses speak in Dutch, which I am usu- 
ally able to follow; but when a Kafir is 
being questioned I always have to wait 
for the interpreter’s version. 

By the time I have briefed these state- 
ments on my Yost (of which machines 
there are three in use in the office), it is 
11:30, and I take a few minutes off duty 
and go next door to the residential hotel, 
where every morning a glass of warm 
milk and a buttered biscuit are waiting 
for me. To-day I am unable to make use 
of the ladies’ little sitting-room, as this 
has been reserved for the use of Dr. 
Jameson, of whom I catch a glimpse in 
passing as he reclines on the sofa dictat- 
ing to his secretary. He is the Premier 
of the Cape Colony and one of the mem- 
bers for Grahamstown. He has come 
from Capetown to address his constit- 
uents on the subject of the Draft Act of 
the Constitution for the Union of the 
South African Colonies. The National 
Convention of representatives from the 
four chief colonies has been sitting for 
seven weeks, and the Act is the result of 
their deliberations. 


On my return to the office I try to fin- 
ish typing my letters, but several addi- 
tional statements of witnesses are 
brought to me for briefing, and at 1 
o'clock a few letters still remain to 
be done. “Jim” and I hurry home 
to escape the oncoming rain, and 
after dinner I have time for a short rest, 
after which I don waterproof and go- 
loshes and return to office at 2:30. No 
additional work is brought in, so my 
bookkeeping gets its chance at last. At 
4 o’clock my work is over for the day. 
As it is raining heavily there is no chance 
of a bicycle ride or a game of tennis, so I 
remain in my room and employ the time 
in playing on my piano and preparing a 
lesson in bookkeeping for my two pupils 
(to one of whom I also teach “The Sys- 
tem” of shorthand). After tea I must 
hurry into my rain things and walk to the 
High School for Girls to give my lesson. 
This is over at 8:15, and then I am free 
to go on to the meeting at the Town 
Hall. 

There is a packed house, but in the gal- 
lery I find a seat from which I have a 
splendid view of the notables on the plat- 
form. I am half an hour late and have 
unfortunately missed the first part of Dr. 
Jameson’s explanations of the various 
compromises embodied in the Draft Act, 
but there is no difficulty in following 
him in the remainder of his speech. His 
statements are received with applause, 
and after several local speakers have been 
heard the resolution to adopt the Act is 
passed, with but one dissentient, al- 
though many people abstain from voting. 
This Act of Union is a momentous event 
in our history, and this attempt to hurry 
it through within one year is not quite 
to our liking. 

On descending the stairs, I am lucky 
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enough to meet the lady with whom I 
live, and we walk home together. She 
is the editor of a leading South African 
periodical, and is naturally keenly inter- 
ested in all the questions raised at the 
meeting; but we disagree somewhat as 
to the justice of much in the Act. She is 
an Englishwoman and therefore favors 
no particular Colony, but I am of the 
Cape Colony and I feel somewhat sore 
that my native Colony (which is also the 
oldest and most interesting historically) 
should be about to lose its prestige. How- 
ever, everything is still in the air, and 
we must hope that Union will bring all 
the blessings we are promised and none 
of the evils threatened. 

“And so to bed,” as Pepys says, with 
no definite knowledge of what work the 
morrow will bring me. Perhaps it will 


be a slack day, and I may have time to 
write up my experiences of to-day for 
the Gregg Writer, and afterwards do a 
little knitting, or reading, or writing of 
private letters; or maybe I shall be kept 
busy typing leases, agreements, an ante- 
nuptial contract or will, or copies of 
mortgage bonds for service on debtors. 
By no means does all the typing devolve 
upon me, however, as all the articled 
clerks are expected to learn to type. 
There are five of these clerks, besides a 
senior clerk, the office boy and myself— 
to say nothing of the heads of the firm. 

My daily program has infinite variety, 
but this “sample day” will perhaps give 
a sufficiently good idea of the way in 
which a South African “Forward Mov- 
er” manages to earn her salary and in- 
vest the margin of time. 


A Study in Ovals 
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Anent “What Does a Business Man Expect of a Stenographer?” 


N the June, July and August issues of 
I the Gregg Writer, we reprinted an ad- 
dress on the subject, “What Does a Busi- 
ness Man Expect of a Stenographer,” 
which had been delivered by Mr. A. W. 
Holmes, of Providence, R. I., before the 
convention of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. Since the pub- 
lication of this article we have received 
several letters commenting on it, which 
form the basis of what promises to be a 
most interesting and valuable symposium. 
The first letter of criticism received came 
from Mr. F. L. Tyner, a public stenog- 
rapher at Muskogee, Okla. At the same 
time he sent a carbon copy of his letter 
direct to Mr. Holmes, who took it up in 
a wholly sportsmanlike way, writing us 
as follows: 

“T have just received a carbon copy of 
Mr. Tyner’s letter to you dated July 12, 
in which he scores me pretty thoroughly 
for my address which you have recently 
printed. 

“If you have room in your magazine, 
I would suggest that you print Brother 
Tyner’s letter and then ask a dozen or 
two of the leading commercial school men 
of the country to give you a short, snappy 
opinion of both the paper and the criti- 
cism thereon. It might prove to be whol- 
ly a waste of time, yet it might stir up 
considerable interest, and in this way it 
would undoubtedly furnish some pretty 
goc'l material for future issues of your 


magazine. This is only a suggestion.” 


It is a pretty good suggestion, we think, 
and we are therefore giving Mr. Tyner’s 
letter herewith. We have another one of 
somewhat similar tenor in reserve, but 
wish to hear from other readers—stenog- 
raphers, teachers, school proprietors, and 


above all, business men—with comments, 
as Mr. Holmes suggests, on both the orig- 
inal address and Mr. Tyner’s criticism. 


Mr. Tyner’s Letter 

“TI have noted the article in the June 
Gregg Writer by Mr. A. W. Holmes of 
the Baird-North Company of Providence, 
and wish to state that I have never read 
an article in your magazine or any of the 
other shorthand journals as rank as this 
is in parts. It is a wonder to me that 
some of the able teachers who attended 
the convention did not put him right. 

“Mr. Holmes’ questions to an applying 
stenographer are about the same as most 
business men use, and in the two hun- 
dred stenographers whom he states he has 
hired and fired, no doubt he has run up 
against some very poor ones; or it may 
be he would not keep some of them be- 
cause they would not ‘do anything they 
were told to do.’ I think perhaps anoth- 
er reason why Mr. Holmes does not get 
along with some of the stenographers he 
has tried is because they would not allow 
such expressions as ‘don’t-give-a-damn’ 
and ‘damnable’ and others more forcible 
which he no doubt uses in the privacy 
of his office. I am surprised that such 
an article and such expressions are al- 
lowed in the Gregg Writer for the pe- 
rusal of the boys and girls who read 
with such interest the articles that are 
supposed to be for their benefit and to 
persuade them not to get in a rut, from 
which they can never expect to get out 
unless they go back to school for further 
study. 

“I wish to call attention especially to 
the part of his criticism wherein he 
states that ‘the girls object strenuously to 
the graphophone because through its use 
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they lose their shorthand speed.’ Itisa 
fact, as every stenographer knows, that 
the use of a graphophone unfits one for 
taking rapid or accurate dictation. In 
the latter part of the criticism Mr. 
Holmes states: ‘The important part of 
a stenographer’s equipment is the short- 
hand, for without that she isn’t a stenog- 
rapher. Therefore, if a stenographer 
who had worked for a firm where she 
had to use a graphophone all the time and 
did not get dictation, was to be out of a 
job on account of the failure of the firm, 
or the desire on her part for something 
better, how could Mr. Holmes expect 
her to come to his company and apply 
for a position as stenographer? Accord- 
ing to Mr. Holmes she couldn’t be called 
a stenographer at all, because she 
couldn’t write shorthand expertly! 

“T should like to ask Mr. Holmes if 
he ever, at any time in his varied expe- 
rience, knew of a stenographer who had 
been using a graphophone continually 
for any length of time, getting a raise 
in salary or being promoted to a better 
position where she would have to use 
shorthand? I never did, and from what 
I know of the graphophone and phono- 
graph operators, they are all in a rut 
and couldn’t take a better position if one 
was offered them. I hope I would not be 
correct in saying that this may be the 
reason why Mr. Holmes has kept the 
four stenographers he speaks of for this 
length of time! 

“T disagree again with Mr. Holmes in 
the paragraph wherein he says, ‘Won’t 
you please tell your girls and boys that 
you are not training them to write short- 
hand, nor to operate a machine, but to 
earn a living?’ The boys and girls should 
understand that expert stenographers 
can command whatever salary they ask 
within reason. The majority of the 


teachers are taken from the schools 
where they were taught shorthand, and 
I think I am safe in saying that ninety- 
five per cent of them never had a year’s 
practical experience. Instead of teach- 
ing their pupils that stenography is a 
business in itself, they aim to impress 
upon them that they are merely learning 
it to persuade some business man to let 
them get into business. They should 
have a higher aim than merely getting 
into business, or ‘earning a living.’ Who 
better than the teacher can place the ideal 
of a pupil? If a person has no higher 
aim than to ‘earn a living,’ he doesn’t 
have to study stenography, but can rustle 
freight or work upon the streets, while 
the girls can teach school or clerk. I fail 
to see how the business men can expect 
to get good stenographers if the teach- 
er, from the time the pupil starts to 
school, impresses upon him that stenog- 
raphy is nothing but a stepping-stone to 
some other line of business. What in- 
centive is it to a pupil to study and prac- 
tice as anybody who expects to be an 
expert must study and practice? Short- 
hand and typewriting, if studied in the 
right way and perfected to a high degree 
of expertness, will earn them more 
money than seventy-five per cent of the 
other jobs they take up when they get 
into business. They should understand 
that they are taught stenography to earn 
a living by its use, and not, after having 
gone to school and studied hard enough 
to be able to answer the questions: ‘Are 
you a high school graduate? Where did 
you learn stenography? What system of 
shorthand? What speed? What ma- 
chine? What speed? Are you a touch 
operator,’ etc., take a position where 
they must use a graphophone, paste labels 
on boxes, address envelopes, act as mes- 
senger boys or errand girls—in short, to 
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use Mr. Holmes’ expression, ‘do anything 
they are told to do, even if it’s catching 
flies.” The kind of boy or girl that is 
willing to do anything at all is generally 
the kind that works for pay-day alone 
and has no interest in either the business 
of the firm or their own special work. 


“T think I am safe in saying that I 
know of some teachers, in this part of 
the country, at least, who do not agree 
with Mr. Holmes’ view as to ‘what a busi- 
ness man expects of a stenographer,’ nor 
even what he has a right to expect.” 

Next! 





The Rise of Raymond P. Kelley 


UR readers will be surprised to learn 
that Mr. Raymond P. Kelley is now 
in New York in charge of the school de- 
partment of the 
Remington Type- 
writer Company. 
While __ regret- 
ting the loss of 
such a brilliant ex- 
ponent of the For- 
ward Movement, 
we rejoice, in com- 
mon with all who 
know him, at this 
marked recognition 
of his abilities by 
such a powerful 
corporation. 





Mr. Kelley has 
been in our service 
for many years, 
but he was much 
more to us than an 
employee. He was 
a close personal 
friend, and with the passing years 
our friendship has grown stronger and 
deeper. His loyalty, enthusiasm and 
abilities made him a most valuable factor 
in the advancement of Gregg Shorthand, 
and his wide acquaintance with teachers 
and school managers has admirably pre- 
pared him for the field of work on which 
he now enters. 





Mr. KELLEY AT WORK IN THE CHICAGO OFFICE 


May he live long and climb high! 





Before leaving Mr. Kelley was present- 
ed with a _ gold 
watch inscribed: 


"Te 
Raymond P. Kelley 
From 
John R. Gregg 


In appreciation of good 
work well done.’’ 


The office force 
of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company 
presented him with 
a watch fob bear- 
ing his monogram, 
and a shorthand in- 
scription inside the 
locket reading : “To 
Raymond P. Kel- 
ley, from ‘the 
force,’ with con- 
gratulations 
on your forward 
movement ;” while 
the faculty of Gregg School presented 
him with a handsome leather wallet. 





A somewhat varied experience of men 
has led me, the longer I live, to set the 
less value on mere cleverness; to attach 
more and more importance to industry 
and physical endurance.—Huzley. 








. 
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Easy Business Letters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Two School Exhibits 


HE season of state and county fairs 

is at hand, and progressive schools 
are quick to see the strong advertising 
value of a public exhibit that is as much 
a part of the show as the blue ribbon 
cow and the latest threshing machine 
model. Five years ago, when the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition was held in 
St. Louis, Brown’s 
Business College 
Exhibit attracted 
widespread atten- 
tention almost as 
much on account of 
its novelty as be- 
cause of the effec- 
tiveness of the ar- 
rangements and the 
excellent character 
of the work done. 
Since that time, 
however, the idea 
has taken firm hold 
on the affections of 
schoolmen, and 
there is probably 
not a county, state, 
or national fair or- 
ganized that does 
not lease booth space to one or more of 
the local business schools. 

One of the enterprising schools to con- 
duct a live exhibit of this nature recently 
is Irish’s University Business College of 
Iowa City, Iowa, which had a display in 
the Art Hall at the Johnson County Fair. 
In charge of the booth was an eleven- 
year-old girl, Miss Edna Houser, whose 
picture we show herewith. Miss Houser 
enrolled with Miss Irish’s school on June 
21, and as the date of the fair was Sep- 
tember 6, her record of attendance was 





Miss Houser AT HER MACHINE 


only a little over two months; yet this 
clever little girl gave demonstrations of 
touch typewriting that bore eloquent 
testimony both to thorough teaching and 
faithful practice. She is another of the 
many skilled operators who have been 
trained by the “ Rational’’ method, 
and whose career will be worth watch- 
ing. 

Our good friend, 
Mr. John M. Hill, 
president of Hill’s 
College, 

City, 
re- 


Business 

Oklahoma 
has also been 
ducing his adver- 
tising appropria- 
tion and increasing 
his enrollments 
through a state fair 
exhibit. We quote 


from his enthusias- 


tic letter on the 
subject: 
I want to tell you 


something about 
the grand shorthand 
exhibit we have had 
in connection with 
our state fair. We 
had aie student, Mr. 
Harry Montgomery, 
who came to us less 
than six months ago to finish up his Pitman short- 
hand, as he had had some previous instruction 
in that method. While taking the work with us, 
he became greatly interested in Gregg Short- 
hand through seeing our other students write it 
—and, above all, hearing them read it. The 
reading interested him particularly, for he had 
found that that was his greatest difficulty with 
his Pitman shorthand. More out of curiosity 
than anything else, he worked out the first six 
lessons of the Manual at home evenings, and 
was so delighted with his progress that he de- 
termined to complete the course. He entered the 
day school and graduated at the end of ten 
weeks. He assisted in our exhibit at the fair 
grounds, and made a record of over two hun- 
dred words a minute on new matter, blindfolded. 
Don’t you think this is doing pretty well for a 
young man who wrote Pitman shorthand alto- 
gether less than six months ago? It certainly 
was a revelation to the people, and we got some 
fine advertising out of it. 


you 
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G. S. A. Convention Condensations—Concluded 


(Continued from September issue) 


UST how much credit should be given 
for the subjects of shorthand and 
typewriting in the high school was a 

mooted question at the high school 
session. High school 
teachers who read the 
discussion in the printed 
report are invited to con- 
tribute their views on 
this subject to the col- 


umns of this magazine. 
fs 





M. Y. HARDING 


Some very valuable suggestions on de- 
veloping a shorthand vocabulary were 
contributed by Miss Helen Willson of 
Minneapolis, and teachers will find it 
worth while to hunt up her remarks in 
the printed report. In concluding her 
talk on this subject she said: “I read 
once that ‘anybody can write shorthand 
fast who knows words enough,’ and so 
I have set to work to teach my students 


words.” 
* * * 


Mr. Kelley concluded his paper on 
“The Forward Movement” by quoting a 
creed for shorthand stu- 
dents prepared by Miss 
Alice M. Hunter, of the 
Muscatine (Ia.) High 
School. What may be 
called the “key sentence” 
of this unique little com- 
position is this: “I be- 
lieve in the principles of 
Gregg Shorthand, in the text-books 
which present them, in the men and 
women who are consecrating their 
lives to its advancement, and in the 
magazine which carries its message each 


month to the thousands of loyal friends.” 
. * * 


The contributions which Mr. Hagar 





ALICE M. HUNTER 


made to the various discussions were 
always illuminating and well presented. 
He illustrated his formal paper on the 
teaching of English by reference to his 
book, “Applied Business English,” a few 
advance copies of which were received 
from the bindery just in time to be ex- 
hibited before the con- 
vention closed. 
.e @ 

Mrs. Marcella Lang, 
of Joplin, Mo., has been 
inoculated with the “pass 
it on” germ, and proved 
it by passing on a sug- 
gestion that she herself 
had garnered at another convention. It is 
hard, she said—and everybody agreed 
with her—to make students do their note- 
taking in narrow columns; they will per- 
sist in ignoring the dividing blue line. So 
she tells them to regard that central line 
as a fence which they cannot possibly 
climb, or crawl beneath, or get around in 
any way whatsoever. When they become 
accustomed to using the narrow writing 
space, their notes never fail to grow 
smaller. 





LENA SHAFER 


* * * 


Mr. John Alfred White spoke forcibly 
and interestingly on his hobby—“reading 
back”—and we observed 
with gratification that 
his remarks were punc- 
tuated with little approv- 
ing nods from practical- 
ly every teacher in the 
room. Since convention 
days, Mr. White has as- 
sociated himself with , 
the faculty of St. John’s College, Toledo, 
Ohio. 





H. D. FooTre 
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Miss Maud Miller, of Minneapolis, al- 
ways commanded the close attention of 
her hearers. Her methods and ideas are 
decidedly original, and that they are also 
effective in practice is abundantly evi- 
denced by the success of her pupils. It 
was easy to believe her when she said, 
“Tl should not be afraid to teach Gregg 
Shorthand to an intelligent cow ¥ 

* * * 

One of our young- 
est teachers, Miss 
Mabel E. Angus, of 
Utica, N. Y., proved 
herself one of the best 
listeners in  attend- 
ance. Every speaker 
who addressed _ the 
convention must have felt stimulated by 
her earnest, concentrated attention and 
the beaming smile with which she ap- 
proved a statement that accorded with 
her own beliefs and practices. Her own 
little informal talks were also thoroughly 
helpful and to the point. 





H. B. IMMEL 


* * * 


Miss Sarah Sabolsky, in the course of 
one of her informal talks, hinted that she 
expected to “drop anchor” very shortly. 
Those who met her at the convention wil! 
be interested to hear that she has now 
established a shorthand school in Chicago 
which is starting out with every promise 
of success. 

* * * 

Mr. Emil A. Trefz- 
ger’s wonderful demon- 
strations of speed and 
accuracy on the Under- 
wood typewriter capti- 
vated the convention. 
The manner in which 
Mr. Trefzger can carry on an animatéd 
conversation about personal affairs while 





E. A, BENSON 


writing on the typewriter at the rate of 
one hundred words a minute, without 
making an error, is remarkable. 


* * * 


If you are interested in typewriting— 
and what teacher is not?—read Mr. So 
Relle’s address on “The Evolution of 
Typewriting Instruction” and the discus- 
sion which followed. 


* * * 
Mr. W. H. Coppedge 
always spoke forcibly 


and to the point. His 
methods of getting at 
the psychology and ped- 
agogy of shorthand 
teaching are so good that 
some day he will have to 
describe them in these columns. 

his remarks in the published report. 






- 


EpitH WILLIAMS 


Read 


* * * 


The lack of time prevented a detailed 
discussion of the subject of shorthand 
penmanship, but a number of teachers 
touched on it and Mr. Holm explained 
his methods of combining drill in short- 
hand penmanship and longhand penman- 
ship. 

oe 2 


The use of the dictionary in the ele- 
mentary department was not approved 
of by several of the teachers who spoke 
on the subject in discussing a question 
which came up in the 
Question Box. 

x * * 

Good progress is be- 
ing made in preparing 
the convention report for 
the printer. In its nat- 
ural state it was hardly 
of printable proportions 
and “pruning” takes time! 





W. J). Murpry 
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Hints avd Helps 
| Por the Student 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications for this 
department should be addressed. 





Plate XIII 


F your enthusiasm and interest are 

drooping, better stop a bit and doctor 
them up. You're not a healthy student 
without them. 

Keep a sharp eye on outlines involving 
disjunction, with a view to writing them 
compactly. Place your prefix above the 
line, but no higher up than is required 
by the nature of the rest of the out- 
line; that is to say, the disjoined K in 
the work “contract” will be quite close 
to the line, whereas in the word “con- 
tribute” K is very much higher. 

You cannot dream yourself into being 
a competent stenographer—be sure of 
that! 

What is the difference between the 
prefixes illustrated in this plate and those 
illustrated last month in Plate XII? 
Isn’t it that disjoining in the case of the 
twelfth lesson prefixes adds Tr and a 
vowel, whereas these are all irregular? 
Don’t get confused between the two sets. 

A new disjoined prefix to be written 
at the top of the list is aggra-e-i, which 
was announced in this department last 


June. Practice the following illustra- 
tions : 
go q2 A CG 
aoe? Fo <4 
oD QD 


KEY—Agegrandize, aggravate, aggravation, 
aggressive, aggression, aggregate, aggregation, 
agegrieve, agriculture, agricultural. 


Write these additional 
agrarian, agrimony, agronomy. 


examples : 


It is just as easy to learn to write an 
outline rapidly and accurately as to write 
it slowly. Try it with any word or 
phrase—‘“will not be,” let us say. Fast 
writing or slow writing is all a matter 
of habit—the one a good, the other a bad 


habit. You know where your stand 
should be! 
Professor Blackie has written: “It is 


better for the memory to have a distinct 
idea of one fact of a great subject than 
to have confused ideas of the whole.” 


Get a distinct idea of each prefix sing- 
ly; in that way you will by and by have 
a distinct idea of the whole series of pre- 
fixes. 

That’s a mighty good idea of yours— 
reviewing the wordsigns again at this 
point! 

Centra really belongs in Plate XII, be- 
ing merely entra with an S prefixed. 
Note how brief and yet how complete are 
the forms for such words as “eccentric,” 
“concentration,” etc. 


Students frequently make mistakes in 
applying the magna prefix—especially in 
the word “magazine,” which, of course, 
has no right whatever to the prefix. 


Whatever you do, don’t let your notes 
sprawl. A good way to reduce their 
size is to rule in an extra line between 
every two lines in your notebook, also 
dividing the page by a central line. Nar- 
row columns and close spacing promote a 
small, compact style. 

Try to make your outlines look a lit- 
tle better than those in the Manual, in- 
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stead of being satisfied if they are just 
a little neater and a trifle more accurate 
than those of your neighbor. He 
doesn’t expect much of himself, perhaps, 
but you know what you are capable of 
doing! 

Post is the only disjoined prefix that 
is not written above the line. And what 
is the reason? 

“Comparison” used to be written out 
in full, because the para prefix was not 
extended to pari. We now, however, 
consider compari a compound disjoined 
prefix. 

Are you ever puzzled over which way 
to turn the S in the prefixes circum, self 
and super? Write these words out in 
full, strike off all but the S, and behold 
the reason! 

If you haven’t confidence in yourself, 
you can hardly blame other people for 
not believing in you. 

Don’t confuse the prefix ship with the 
wordsign for “ship.” One is written 
above the line and the other on the line. 
Ship, therefore, is not one of those pre- 
fixes that represent complete words when 
placed above— like over, under, center, 
etc. But Sh written above does stand 
for some complete word. What is it? 

The expedient involved in the form 
for “we understood,” “misunderstand- 
ing,” etc., is not applicable in such phrases 
as “he undertook,” “we have under- 
taken ;” it applies only to the verb “un- 
derstand.” 


Plate XIV 


A sharp pencil and a neat outline are 
close friends. 

In the word “goodness,” where the 
primitive “good” is represented by a sin- 
gle shorthand character, it is necessary 
to write mess in full. 


But if the wordsign is longer, and the 
simple affix gives an absolutely legible 
and distinctive form, we use just the 
affix : 


Se ee 


A, «ait 
’s ~ a+ , 


KEY—Fullness, littleness, gladness, willing- 
ness, friendless, wireless, valueless. 


Where the simple affix, however, 
would give us a different word, we write 


less, ness and ment in full. Compare: 


Se ee a an 


cee ee 


KE Y—Correctness, grayness, formless, tire- 
less, rayless, foment, cement, raiment, lament, 
comment. 

Sometimes we are obliged to disjoin 
the affix in order to maintain an abso- 
lutely distinctive outline. As a rule, a 
disjoined N is sufficient to indicate ness 
when disjoined, but Jess, except in the 
word “thankless” and one or two others, 
must be written out: 


se —_>_ — "a ie 


KEY—Clearness, lightness, nearness, regard- 
less, speechless, thankless. 

Put life, vim, sincerity, into your study. 
That is the way to make the knowledge 
come easy and stick hard! 

Never add a final S to that pose af- 
fix—plain Po is all you need. An § at 
the end makes “compose” read “com- 
poses” or “composite ;” makes “oppose” 
read “opposes” or “opposite,” and so on. 

Note that either S may be used for the 
affix self, and either of the Ses blends 
for selves. The character of the stroke 
preceding the affix determines what form 
shall be used. 

Laziness grows on people; it begins 
ia cobwebs, and ends in iron chains.— 
Buxton. 

Don’t go forging any iron chains for 
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yourself while you are in school! Sweep 
down the cobwebs with the broom called 
Energy. 

Write the affix .cient. Is your first 
stroke a curved §S or a straight Sh? 

Where ness follows an O hook, we 
must join the N with an angle instead of 
writing the hook on its side as usual. 
This is in order to distinguish the affix. 
Compare the following pairs of words: 
a ee 


———a_ Co Ce. 





i 
KEY—Lowness, loan, slowness, sloan, thor- 
oughness, thrown. 
Write: Hardness, harden, sadness, 


sadden, madness, madden, pertness, per- 


tain. 


Plate XV 

It’s a hard job—this being a teacher. 
Are you doing anything at all to help 
lighten your teacher’s task? 

Be sure you make the affix do all the 
work it is meant to do—don’t let it shirk 
a jot of its duty. That means that you 
must not incorporate into the main out- 
line any letter that is really included in 
the affix. If while studying these af- 
fixes you will first write the word in long- 
hand and then strike off the part ex- 
pressed by the affix, you will see at a 
glance how much you need to write for 
the body of the outline. 

No one—not even your teacher—ex- 
pects you to learn more than one thing 
at a time. Now, don’t you see, that 
makes it possible for you to learn that 
one thing absolutely. No one is hurry- 
ing you; you have all the time in the 
world. The only requirement is that you 
learn it so well that it will stick forever. 

Have you got the idea, too, that an 
affix must always be written below the 
line? If you have, you need to change 
it. Of course, that does not mean that 


the affix may never come below the line, 
because it frequently does, as in the 
words “manipulate,” “energetic,” etc. 
The point is, though, that the affix is 
placed where most convenient—at the 
point where the body of the outline ends, 
whether on, above, or below the line. 
Note these illustrations: 


Acity and astic, likewise atic and antic, 
are sometimes confused by students who 
have not taken the trouble to think them 
out carefully. Write: elastic, elasticity, 
electricity ; rheumatic, romantic. 

Astically is expressed by joining the 
ally loop to the T of the disjoined astic 
affix. Write: domestically, artistically, 
enthusiastically, drastically. 

A disjoined circle expresses atic, ctic, 
A disjoined loop expresses atical, 
Study this series of words: 


itic. 
etical, itical. 


rd Me We teal 
Oo Y oC Co 


KEY- political, polit- 


ically. 


Policy, politic, polities, 


Now write these: critic, critics, critical, 
critically; system, systematic, systemat- 
ically ; heretic, heretics, heretical, hereti- 
cally ; athletic, athletics, athletically. 

A new affix announced in this maga- 
zine several months ago is the disjoined 
V for avity, evity, ivity. The following 
words illustrate: 


Fe oo” 2 
AS 3F S 
Se o> 


KE Y—Declivity, inactivity, festivity, passivity, 
brevity, nativity, captivity, depravity, relativity, 
proclivity. 

An excellent way to review all the pre- 
fixes and affixes is to fill out a table or 


diagram ruled in seven columns, headed 
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as follows: Letter, Wordsign, Joined 
l’refix, Disjoined Prefix, Joined Affix, 
Disjoined Affix, Expedient. Take each 
of the alphabetic strokes in turn and 
chart out its functions. For instance: 
\l; am, more; em, im; Mc, Mac, magna; 
ment; mental, mentality, ingham; mil- 
lion. If you have a copy of this maga- 
zine for last April, refer to it for a dia- 
gram on this plan. 


Plate XVI 
If you have only a hazy idea of what 
is meant by analogical abbreviation, you 
may find the reason in the fact that you 
don’t really know what the word “analog- 
ical” means in a general way. 
dictionary handy? 


Is your 


While you are studying analogical ab- 
breviations, you might as well learn these 
additional terminations: 


Pp sestation, ization: +5 es 
zy ficiency: ;” S 7 

2 ford: “JD <2 
4 fuse: 5 =a 

6 pute: > 2? 

¢ putation: FZ 
« titute, titude’ 
7 uation, uition: >» 7-7 


Leo o~ 


Some of the hard words you are meet- 
ing nowadays in a shorthand way make 
very useful acquaintances on a longhand 
basis. Cultivate their acquaintance! 

Sult is always written with the back- 
ward S and sue with the comma S. 
Compare the outlines for insult and en- 
Sue. 

“Package” and “baggage” might some- 
times conflict in rapid writing if distin- 
guished only by proportion. To make 
an absolute distinction, the vowel is omit- 
ted in the word “baggage” and retained 
in “package.” 


Plate XVII 

There is immense satisfaction in the 
use of a brief, facile, logical outline for 
a lengthy phrase that occurs over and 
over again. One feels somehow that he 
is cheating old Father Time! 

Phrasing should be almost second na- 
ture. to us by this time—seeing that we 
began to phrase from the very first les- 
son. 

A good way to begin the study of this 
seventeenth lesson is to go back to last 
month’s discussion on Plate VIII and re- 
view all the early rules for phrasing. 

Phrases, like wordsigns, lose half their 
value if executed deliberately and hesi- 
tatingly. You will find that your dicta- 
tor will never be guilty of any slowing 
down or hesitating when it comes to such 
commonplace expressions as “We beg 
to acknowledge receipt of your letter,” 
“T am in receipt of your esteemed letter 
of recent date,” and “Hoping to hear 
from you again soon.” Even if he is a 
fairly slow dictator, he is sure to rattle 
off these beginnings and endings at a tru- 
ly marvelous rate. It is therefore “up 
to you” to practice writing all the com- 
mon phrase forms until your marvelous 
rate puts his completely in the shade. 

Cultivate the habit of seeing your 
phrases in your mind’s eye as phrases, 
and not as jerky combinations of several 
individual words. In that way you will 
be able to write them with a smooth, 
flowing, continuous movement—just as 
if they were single words. 

Of course, if any long phrase is hard 
for you to execute, you can break it up 
into its different sections, practicing them 
singly and in various combinations, as 
was suggested last month in connection 
with the “I-shall-be-glad-to-see” drill. 
But that is only for practice time; in ac- 
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tual writing think of your phrases as 
solid words. 

Proportion is just as important at this 
stage of the study as it ever was! 

Probably the best loved phrasing expe- 
dient of all expert writers is that of 
This principle is exceed- 
For in- 


intersection. 
ingly elastic and adaptable. 
stance, last week a reporter may have 
taken a case in which the expression, 
“government bond issue,” occurred con- 
stantly, and he may have adopted as a 
temporary short-cut a G stroke inter- 
sected by B-Sh; this week he may need 
a brief form for the firm name of Gor- 
don, Brown & Shaefer, against whom a 
damage suit is being heard, and he will 
again utilize the same outline. That’s 
why we called this expedient elastic. 
Some standard examples of intersect- 
ed phrases which should be added to 
your equipment are the following: 


KEY—Bond and mortgage, school board com- 
mittee, county council, Associated Press, board 
of education, general manager, board of man- 
agers, market price, selling price, list price, 
cost price, price current, list of prices. 

Write the intersected phrase for “price 
list;” P rests on the line. Now write 
“list price;” L rests on the line, and P 
The first stroke written 


Remem- 


cuts the line. 
observes the rule of position. 
ber that—it will help you in reading in- 
tersected phrases. 

Don’t go to extremes in phrasing. It 
will take you longer to execute an elab- 
orate phrase involving much contraction 
and a difficult joining or two, than it 
would to write the two or three com- 
ponent phrases or words separately. 
And that generously leaves out of the 
question the point of decreased legibility 


due to overdoing things. 

Let all your phrasing be practical. 

The other day we had to ponder sev- 
eral minutes over a phrase in a shorthnad 
business letter, which we finally made 
out to be “and very much appreciated.” 
The last word was shortened to Ap, with 
the P written as long as a B and almost 
straight. We venture to say that the 
writer could have written this phrase in 
three sections with three times the de- 
gree of speed and facility secured by the 
combination. 

But to the enthusiastic shorthander 
there is such a fascination about phras- 
ing that it is littke wonder sometimes that 


he is led into excesses! 


Plate XVIII 
Long ago Poor Richard said something 
It was this: 
Then do not 


for you to think about. 
“Dost thou love life? 
squander time, for that is the stuff life 
is made of.” 

You should practice the outlines for 
the days and the months over and over, 
until you are able to execute them with 
the utmost ease and at a high rate of 
speed. You will need them constantly 
in your dictation. 

Notice particularly the outlines for 
“Sunday,” “June,” “August,” and “Oc- 
tober.” We mention these especially 
because they are the ones on which stu- 
dents trip most frequently. 

Don’t forget to go back to the list of 
important cities again and again; they 
should be as familiar to you as the sim- 
plest wordsigns. Try to work out good, 
brief, readable forms for other cities oc- 
curring in your dictation. 

Apply these terminations for the names 
of cities: B for “burg” or “berg;” P 
for “port;” F for field;” Ft for “fort ;” 
Fd for “ford;” V for “ville.” 
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Notice that “St. Paul” is written 
S-t-p-] instead of S-t-p-o, as formerly, 
because in rapid writing the latter form 
used to resemble “St. Joseph.” 

In practice “D. C.” for “District of 
Columbia” is written joined. 
\\ rite “Washington, D. C.” as one word. 


usually 


Some other state forms may be 
joined to certain city outlines, when the 
junction is facile. Write: Baltimore, 


Md.; San Francisco, Calif.; Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Rochester, N. Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Be sure to practice the following forms 
“Alaska,” 


tucky”: 


for “Indiana,” and “Ken- 


a 


ef <— = 


Here is a little exercise in constructing 
written in full, although some of them 


outlines. of these cities are 
employ the special terminations men- 
tioned a few paragraphs back. Write: 
Muncie, It. Wayne, Van Wert, Red 
Wing, Ridgeway, Elkhart, Charleroi, Al- 
lentown, Knoxville, Johnstown, Harris- 
burg, Quincy, Rockford, Savannah, 
Superior City, York, Yonkers, Zanes- 
ville, Evansville, Roswell, Newton, Bald- 
win, Oakland, Taunton, Butte, Dayton. 

Here is another little practice list to be 
written according to the abbreviating 
Los Angeles, Anaconda, Le- 
Fitzgerald, Man- 


principle: 
banon, Cumberland, 
chester, Pawtucket, Sacramento, Schenec- 
tady, Allegheny, Honolulu. 


Never write any ordinary name in 
longhand. Even unusual names can 
nearly always be written in shorthand, 
with a few longhand letters above the 
outline to indicate any peculiarity in spell- 
ing. 

Many employers have the surprise of 
their lives when they get a stenographer 
who is actually able to write names and 
addresses in shorthand—and transcribe 
correctly what she has written. There 
is no reason in the world why you should 
not be the one to spring a surprise like 
that—but you must begin training for 
it now. It’s worth it! 

Illegible longhand is even more unread- 
able—if the point admits of comparison 
than illegible shorthand; and it takes 
longer to get down an illegible longhand 
scribble than it would to write the same 
words quite slowly and carefully in short- 
hand. 

Does this longhand abbreviation stand 
for “Indiana,” “Maryland,” or “Mis- 


sour” ? 


22 


Now, just for fun, write the shorthand 
forms for these states. What is your 
honest opinion as to clearness and brev- 
ity ? 

Are there any pages in your notebook 
that you haven't taken the trouble to read 
back? If so, they represent absolutely 
wasted effort. Believe that! 











you lucky.—Lord Lytton. 





OPE nothing from luck, and the probability is that you will be so pre- | 
pared, forewarned, and forearmed, that all shallow observers will call 
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Chance In the Young Man’s Pocket 


(For key to this plate see October Issue. page 61.) 
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Plate-Writing Exercise 


HE advance key to December plates 
T given below is somewhat different in 
character from the articles that have been 
used for this purpose in recent issues; 
and, as will be seen, it furnishes material 
for two plates instead of merely one— 
which is in line with the request of a 
number of writers, as explained last 
month. 

This may be a good time to suggest 
to readers that if they care to send us 
copies of letters, specifications, legal pa- 
pers, etc., which come into their daily 
work, we shall be glad to make use of 
such contributions for plate material. In 
this way the shorthand plates may be 
made to benefit more directly the individ- 
ual subscribers of this magazine. Don’t 
forget this point the next time you take 
some especially interesting or representa- 
tive dictation. Make an extra carbon, 
change the names, if need be, and send it 
in to the Plate Department. 

Render the following key into your 
very best shorthand, and put your speci- 
men away in a safe place for comparison 
next month with the published authorita- 
tive plates. 

Telegraph Wire Specifications 


Specifications for Extra BB Galvanized 
Telegraph Wire. 

1. The wire to be soft and pliable, and cap- 
able of elongating 15 per cent, without breaking, 
after being galvanized. 

2. Extreme tensile strength is not required, but 
the wire must not break under a less strain 
than two and one-half times its weight in pounds 
per mile. Tests for tensile strength will be made 
by direct application of weight or by means of 
a lever, at the option of the Inspecting Officer. 

3. Tests for ductility will be made as follows: 
The piece of wire will be gripped by two vises, 
six inches apart, and twisted. The full number 
of twists must be distinctly visible between the 
vises on the six-inch piece. The number of 
twists in a piece of six inches in length must 
not be less than 15. 

4. The weight per mile for different sizes of 
wire will be: For No. 4, 790 Ibs.; No. 6, 574 
Ibs.: No. 8, 379 Ibs.; No. 9, 305 Ibs.; No. 10, 250 
Ibs.; or, as near these figures as practicable. 


Iron 


A variation of not more than 2 per cent will 
be allowed. 

5. The electrical resistance of the wire in In- 
ternational ohms per mile, at a temperature of 
68 degrees Fahrenheit, must not exceed the quo- 
tient arising from dividing the constant number 
4,700 by the weight of the wire in pounds per 
mile. Example: The mileage resistance of a 
wire weighing 380 Ibs. per mile should not ex- 
ceed 4,700 divided by 380; or 12.37 ohms. 

6. The wire must be cylindrical and free from 

scales, inequalities, flaws, sand splits, and other 
imperfections and defects. Each coil must be 
warranted not to contain any weld, joint, or 
splice, whatever, in the rod before drawn; and 
all wire to be “killed” or stretched about 2 per 
cent before delivery. 
7. It is desired to obtain the wire in coils, all 
of one piece. If this cannot be undertaken, the 
contractor may tender for the supply of wire 
with two pieces only to the coil, joined by the 
ordinary twist joint, and carefully soldered or 
electrically welded. It should be stated in the 
tender whether there will be one or two pieces in 
each coil. The length of wire in each coil will 
be as follows: No. 8 BWG, or smaller, one-half 
mile; No. 6 BWG, one-third mile; No. 4 BWG, 
one-quarter mile. A variation of not more than 
3 per cent from above will be allowed. 

8. The wire must be well galvanized and cap- 
able of standing the following tests: The wire 
will be immersed in a saturated solution of sul- 


phate of copper at 68 degrees Fahrenheit, per- 
mitted to remain one minute, and then wiped 
clean. This process will be performed four 


times. If the wire appears black after the 
fourth immersion it shows that the zinc has not 
been all removed and that the galvanizing is 
well done; but if it has a copper color, the iron 
is exposed, showing that the zinc is too thin. 


The Ascent of the Aviator 


In the air one minute—“Another fool 


inventor.” 

In the air three minutes 
killed himself yet?” 

In the air five minutes—‘‘All the fools 


‘Hasn't he 


ain’t dead yet.” 

In the air thirty minutes—“Mr. Ayr- 
ider, the well-known aviator.” 

In the air one hour—‘Our distin- 
guished fellow-countryman.” 

In the air one hour and a quarter— 
“The wizard of the air.” 

In the air one hour and a half—“‘The 
Legion of Honor could have been be- 


stowed on no worthier man.”—Life. 
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Farmers Use Typewriters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Question Mark 


Fifty cents is given each month for the best answer received on each question, and an addi- 
tional 50c. for the best answer of the month. Subscribers may send in answers to as many of the 
questions as they desire, but need not necessarily answer all the questions in any one number. 


Answers to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by January 1, 
Readers are invited to submit questions to be answered in these columns. 


in the January number. 


Applying for a Position 


ANY and varied were the answers 
submitted to question No. 1 in 
the September issue. Practically all of 
them gave the preference to the personal 
interview plan where this is possible, al- 
though conceding that no set rule can be 
given to govern this point, since it is so 
entirely a matter that depends on in- 
dividual circumstances. Miss E. W. Al- 
lington, of Minneapolis, makes an excel- 
lent point when she says: 

One who has a pleasing personality, full of life 
and confidence, will always do well to resort to 
the personal interview; but a reticent or retiring 
person, who usually fails to make a favorable 
impression in a first interview on account of 
nervousness, will find that a written application 
paves the way and makes the subsequent inter- 
view easier to go through successfully. 

Opinion was equally divided on the 
question as to whether the letter of ap- 
plication should be typewritten or in 
longhand, where the advertisement does 
not specify either. Miss Margaret De- 
maree, Lebanon, Pa., advises longhand, 
but suggests that the applicant enclose 
copies of testimonials typewritten by 
himself so as to give the employer some 
idea of his skill in operating the machine. 
Mr. W. D. Calkins, Okeene, Okla., says 
emphatically: “Never write an applica- 
tion on the typewriter. It suggests at 
once to the employer that the applicant 


and will be published 


is a very poor penman.” On the other 
hand, Mr. Edward C. Johnson, Erie, Pa., 
remarks that “the longhand letter seems 
out of place in the business office of to- 
day,” and Miss Laura Charles, San 
Pedro, Calif., argues that “as*typewrit- 
ing will constitute the most important 
part of the stenographer’s duties, his let- 
ter of application should be typewritten 
in order to afford an indication of his 
ability in the kind of work for which he 
is to be employed.” 

The most complete and succinct an- 
swer received is that of Mr. H. E. Kemp, 


Norwalk, Ohio: 

1. Q. Should an application for a position as 
stenographer be made in person or writing? If 
in writing, should it be in handwriting or type- 
written? 

A. An application for a position as stenog- 
rapher should sometimes be made in person and 
sometimes in writing, depending on circum- 
stances. If the position is one which is likely to 
be filled in the course of a day, or perhaps half 
a day from the time the applicant learns of the 
vacancy, the better way, of course, would be to 
apply at once in person. In some cases waiting 
to make a preliminary application in writing 
might mean the loss of the position. 

If, however, the position is one whith is not 
likely to be filled for several days or even longer, 
then the application should be made in writing, 
and the written application should be followed 
within a day or so by a personal application— 
the prospective employer having been requested 
to name a convenient time for the interview. 

The written application should be in typewrit- 
ing, as the employer will naturally wish to see 
what kind of a letter his prospective stenog- 
rapher can write. 

A good suggestion bearing on the per- 


sonal interview is contained in the an- 
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swer of Miss Grace L. King, Wausau, 
Wis. She writes: “Take samples of 
your typewritten work with you, and 
supply yourself beforehand with note- 
book and pencil so as to be ready for a 
trial dictation if that is demanded of 
you.” Mr. Joseph Jakeman, Liverpool, 
England, makes an interesting observa- 


tion anent the written application: 

I have in my possession applications written 
on fancy note paper, post cards, pieces of wall 
paper, and scraps of common yellow scratch 
paper. Some appear to have been carried in the 
pocket for days before dispatching, to judge 
from the dirty condition of the envelopes. Surely 
a stenographer cannot hope for a reply under 
such conditions! This is where good commer- 
cial school training tells. 


Other creditable answers to this ques- 
tion were sent in by Gertie L. Cooper, 
Bellingham, Wash.; Bessie E. Barnett, 
Blackstone, Mass.; Elisabeth Hefele, 
Piqua, O.; Ona W. Campbell, Atchison, 


eer 


Kans.; L. E. Kinn, Fostoria, O.; Oscar ~ 


P. Stooks, Utica, N. Y.; W. P. Potter, 
Sparta, Ill.; Mrs. Florence M. Blenkarn, 
Regina, Sask.; E. F. McGillivray, 
Kenora, Ont.; May Bullock, Tillsonburg, 
Ont., and Clarence R. Craig, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


The Right-hand Margin 

A number of excellent answers were 
received to question No. 2, although it 
must be confessed that at least two of 
the typewritten contributions failed to 
put their suggestions into practice and 
showed margins that were unnecessarily 
ragged! The paper of Mr. Clarence R. 
Craig, Phoenix, Ariz., is a model of ar- 
tistic typing and contains a suggestion 
regarding syllabification which is not 
touched upon in any of the other an- 
swers. He discusses the point as fol- 


lows: 

2. Q. What is the best method to adopt in 
order to keep the right-hand margin even in 
typewriting? 

A. For convenience in emergency, the right- 
hand marginal stop should be set at least two 


spaces less than the maximum number of ¢char- 
acters that are desired on each line. The typ- 
ist must form the habit of listening for the 
warning of the bell, which rings several spaces 
before the point is reached at which the ma- 
chine will lock. He must also cultivate the 
habit of writing his line full, and of dividing his 
words properly when such division will make 
the line more nearly the standard length. This 
may necessitate the frequent use of the dic- 
tionary, but this ability is well worth cultivating. 
Continued and careful attention to the division 
of words will develop an unconscious perception 
of how much to write or what kind of a word 
to attempt to write after the bell on the ma- 
chine has rung. 


Mr. Joseph Jakeman explains the ap- 
plication of an expedient analogous to 
“justifying” in printing—that is to say, 
using extra spaces between words to- 
ward the end of the line in order to end 
every line at exactly the same point on 
the scale. He says that “this arrange- 
ment will be found very useful for type- 
written circular work.’ We do not 
know how this plan is viewed by English 
stenographers, but in this country it does 
not seem to have found favor—partly 
because of the loss of time it involves, 
and partly because the result is not prac- 
tical typewriting. 

Other readers who contributed credit- 
able discussions are the following: Robt. 
J. McCutcheon, Denver, Colo.; B. H. 
Matzke, Fulda, Minn.; Bessie E. Evans, 
Britt, Iowa; W. P. Potter, Laura 
Charles, Gertie L. Cooper, Miss E. W. 
Allington, and Oscar P. Stooks. 


The Correct Movement 

We were greatly pleased with the gen- 
eral trend of the answers sent in on ques- 
tion No. 3, as they proved beyond doubt 
that very little faith is now put in the 
old argument that the muscular move- 
ment which holds sway to-day among 
penmanship methods, is too large for the 
size of the shorthand characters, and that 
the pure finger movement must neces- 
sarily be used. There was not an an- 
swer that did not advocate the adoption 
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of the muscular, or the combined muscu- 
lar and finger movement. 

Miss Ona W. Campbell, Atchison, 
Kans., has submitted an exceptionally 
full and interesting discussion of this 
subject, and we are therefore crediting 
her with the award. We quote her an- 


swer in full: 

. Q. How should the hand be held in writ- 
ing shorthand so as to write with ease and fa- 
cility and prevent the hand from tiring after a 
fairly long “take”? 

A. In answering this I quote, with apologies, 
from an advertisement in the September num- 
ber of the Writer: 

“Stop that muscle-straining, nerve-destroying, 
cramp-producing, pen-digging finger movement.” 

While this has reference to the writing of 
longhand, and while we usually look upon ad- 
vertisement descriptions as more or less exag- 
gerated, I am satisfied that such a description 
is entirely deserved by the fast-disappearing 
finger movement method of writing. 

I presume the writer of the question has been 
troubled with “shorthand rheumatism” after 
taking for some time at a stretch; if so, he is 
doubtless using either a finger movement alto- 
gether, or a cramped muscular movement. I be- 
lieve the only non-tiring method of writing 
either longhand or shorthand is a perfectly free 
muscular movement of the entire forearm, as- 
sisted, in the writing of shorthand (for the 
execution of circles and small hooks), by a 
slight, natural finger movement. If I remember 
correctly, exercises for the development of this 
method were published sometime ago in the 
Writer. 

In writing shorthand one need simply follow 
directions with regard to muscular movement 
for longhand writing; that is to say, holding 
the pen or pencil very lightly between the thumb 
and the first finger, with the second finger sup- 
porting it below; letting the forearm rest on the 
large muscle which is below the elbow, and 
making this muscle and the nails of the third 
and fourth fingers the only points of contact 
between the table and the arm. The writing is 
then done by moving the arm in and out of the 
sleeve, with the large muscle near the elbow as 
the pivot. It is. almost impossible to return to 
the use of the finger movement in shorthand af- 
ter acquiring the muscular movement in long- 
hand; and the slight finger movement necessary 
to be combined with the muscular movement for 
the writing of shorthand follows almost nat- 
urally. 

By the use of this method it is possible for 
one to write for an indefinite period without 
fatigue—especially when one has acquired the 
habit of keeping the muscles perfectly relaxed. 


We may mention here that the pen- 
manship drills referred to by Miss Camp- 
bell appeared in the last volume of the 
Gregg Writer, September to April, inclu- 
sive, under the title “Speed Philosophy.” 

Especially good work was also done on 


this question by Mr. J. H. Bigelow, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Elizabeth Fullerton, Dorches- 
ter, Mass.; Miss J. F. White, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; Edith L. Burdett, Leominster, 
Mass.; Florence Eckenfelder, Peru, IIl.; 
Grace L. King, Miss E. W. Allington, 
W. P. Potter, H. E. Kemp, Margaret 
Demaree, E. F. McGillivray, Robt. J. 
McCutcheon, and Clarence R. Craig. 


“Special” and “Especial” 
Mr. W. P. Potter, Sparta, Ill., con- 
tributes the clearest and most helpful an- 


swer to question No. 4: 

4. Q. What is the distinction between “spe- 
cial” and “especial”? Also, please tell me wheth- 
er I have used the italicized words correctly in 
the following sentences: We had to order a 
special desk for him. I am especially anxious 
to see this article. We had an especially good 
program. He was the possessor of a specially 
made machine. 

A. “Especial” and “special” are doublets; i. 
e., they have the same meaning, but “special” 
is more commonly used. In some of their mean- 
ings “specially” and “especially” are interchange- 
able; as, “She is especially, or specially, interest- 
ed in sociology.” But “specially” has another 
meaning in which it is not synonymous with 
“especially”’—namely, in the sense of “for a par- 
ticular reason or purpose;” as, “A man was 
specially appointed to take tickets at the Fair.” 

The italicized words are used correctly in the 
examples quoted. 


Mr. R. H. Boyd, of Minneapolis, sub- 
mits an exceptionally complete answer in 
which he quotes an interesting comment 


from the Century Dictionary : 


“Special” is more common than “especial,” 
which has the same meaning; but “especially” 
‘s. for rhythmical reasons (because it occurs 
most frequently at the beginning of a depend- 
ent clause, where usually an unaccented particle 
occurs, and where, therefore, a word with an 
accent on the first syllable is instinctively 
avoided) much more common than “specially.” 


Edith L. Burdett, Robt. J. McCutcheon, 
and Clarence R. Craig are also entitled 
to honorable mention in connection with 
the discussion of this question. 


Operating the Space Bar 
Out of twenty-two answers received to 
question No. 5, fifteen favored the use 
of both thumbs for the operation of the 
spacer, while seven put forth the opin- 
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ion that this operation should be confined 
to the right thumb. Mr. E. A. McMa- 
hon, San Jose, Calif., who is one of those 
who hold the latter view, gives his rea- 


sons as follows: 


frequently occurring letters, 
such as “a” and “e,” are struck with fingers of 
the left hand, spacing with the right thumb 
only helps to divide the work more evenly be- 
tween the two hands. This method is indorsed 
by expert typists, including Miss Rose Fritz. 


Since the most 


The best discussion of the other view- 
point, which seems to be the more popu- 
lar one, is that of Miss J. F. White, 
Elizabeth, N. J., who receives the award 
on the following answer: 


5. Q. Should a touch operator space with 
one thumb or both? My typewriting instructor 
contains nothing relative to the use of the space 
bar, 

A. The typewriting manuals place little im- 
portance on the manner of spacing, and of 
course it is natural to use the right thumb; but 
this is often tiring, and I would therefore ad- 
vise all learners to try using both thumbs, in 
the following manner: After words that end 
in a letter which is struck with a finger of the 
right hand, use the left thumb for spacing, and 
after words that end in a letter struck with a 
finger of the left hand, use the right thumb for 
spacing. This not only distributes the work of 
spacing more evenly, thus yielding greater uni- 
formity of touch, but increases the speed, as the 
space bar can be struck more readily with the 
thumb of the hand whose muscles have not re- 
cently been brought into play. 


Several readers quoted from the ar- 
ticle on spacing by Mr. J. Clifford Ken- 
nedy which is given in that helpful lit- 
tle Underwood booklet, “From Sight to 


Touch.” One paragraph of this discus- 


sion reads: 


Many good operators use only the right thumb 
in spacing; yet they would probably be better 
writers if they were able to use both. The 
person who spaces with one thumb invariably 
holds the spacing hand nearer the keyboard 
than he does the other. One who uses both 
thumbs according to a definite scheme secures 
a uniform position of the hands that is not only 
more graceful, but is also conducive to uniform- 
ity of touch. 


Mr. Kennedy, in the same article, ad- 
vises the operator to practice writing sev- 


” 


eral pages of the words “you are,” as a 
means of developing the habit of alter- 


nate spacing. 


Interesting contributions to this dis- 
cussion were also received from Theo. 
Krueger, Peoria, Ill.; Ralph E. Foley, 
Ironton, Colo.; Margaret Smith, Lisbon, 
N. Dak.; Stella Campbell, Selma, Calif. ; 
Mrs. Florence M. Blenkarn, Bessie E. 
Barnett, Clarence R. Craig, Margaret 
Demaree, and W. D. Calkins. 


The Best Answers 
Mr. Clarence R. Craig, Phoenix, Ariz., 
submitted excellent discussions of all of 
the five questions under consideration, 
and is adjudged the special prize of the 
month for the best set of answers. It 
may not be out of place to remark here 
that, apart from their intrinsic merit, Mr. 
Craig’s answers were a positive joy to 
handle on account of their excellent typ- 
ing and arrangement. His pages are lit- 
tle illustrated lectures on skillful, ac- 
curate and artistic typewriting. Mr. 
Craig holds a civil service appointment in 
the office of the U. S. Surveyor-General, 

Department of the Interior. 


Referred for Answer 


11. I should like to have your readers dis- 
cuss the point as to whether large or small notes 
are harder to decipher when written at a high 
rate of speed and so subject to distortion. 

12. Is there any difference in meaning be- 
tween “Respectfully yours” and “Yours respect- 
fully,” “Very sincerely yours” and “Yours very 
sincerely”? Also, please tell me whether my 
employer was correct in objecting to my having 
closed a letter to a lady correspondent with 
“Respectfully yours,” saying that he was noth- 
ing to her and I should therefore leave off the 
“yours.” 

13. I experience some difficulty in changing 
from a No. 4 to a No. 5 Underwood, or from 
the No. 6 to the No. 7 Remington, owing to the 
extra bank of keys at the right. My greatest 
trouble is in shifting with the right hand and 
then anchoring the little finger on the proper 
key. Should the little finger rest on the semi- 
colon regardless of the number of keys to the 
right of it? Is it well to start a student on 
the machine having the extra row of keys, and 
how are the changes best made? 

14. I find that I have considerable trouble 
in writing new words in shorthand. Can you 
advise me how to overcome this difficulty? 

15. Will you kindly ask your readers to out- 
line a practical filing system for a real estate 
office? 
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Renew to-day—you may forget it to- 
morrow. 

* * x 

Don’t get discouraged. Most pupils 
who think they are blue are only a little 
green. 

_ 

The supply of the first numbers of the 
volume is always speedily exhausted. 
Send your clubs in early. 

* * x 


We had a little thanksgiving of our 
own the other day when we looked over 
the club record for the present year. But 
there was one teacher, always before a 
clubber,” 


whose name was 
And that hurt! 


dependable 
missing from the list. 
Are you that teacher? 


* * * 


The prospects for a good year in the 
business schools are excellent. Reports 
from all parts of the country, to say 
nothing of the avalanche of orders that 
has descended upon the publishers, indi- 
cate that prosperity has returned to the 
commercial school. 


Eight Pages Larger 


E are delighted with the splendid 

way in which our friends, espe- 

cially the teachers, are supporting the 

magazine this year. The number of new 

subscriptions received is far ahead of all 

previous records, and the percentage of 
renewals is surprisingly large. 

In line with our policy of making the 
magazine continually bigger and better as 
its circulation grows, we have added this 
month eight pages, making seventy-two 
in all, and hope that the continued influx 
of subscriptions will warrant our contin- 
uing this extra space throughout the year. 

We have every reason to feel that this 
increase in size will be fully as gratifying 
to our readers as it is to us, and to believe 
that one and all—teachers, students, and 
stenographers—will put forth their 
strongest efforts to make the change a 
permanent one. The additional 
will enable us to add a number of new 
departments and to give effect to many 
suggestions which we have received from 
time to time from readers of the maga- 


space 


zine. 
Our hearty thanks are hereby extended 
to all those who by their loyal support 


and ever-ready encouragement have 
helped to bring about the immense 


growth in circulation that has favored 
the Gregg IV riter in the past year. We 
feel that there is no need to bespeak 
your continued co-operation, because we 
know that you know that our interests 
are identical, and that what benefits us 
editorially is bound to benefit you per- 
sonally in the same degree. 


“Oil and Water” 


T is not often that we have the pleas- 
ure of agreeing with our esteemed con- 
temporary, the Phonographic Magazine, 
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regarding systems of shorthand, but it 
does happen occasionally. In the last is- 
sue, for instance, we find among the 
“Answers to Correspondents” some ex- 
pressions about shorthand systems with 
which we are heartily in accord. Under 
the head, “Oil and Water,” the Phono- 
graphic Magazine says: 

B. B. H.—The Pitmanic idea and the Du- 
ployan idea will not mix in any practical way. 
We do not believe that any effort to fuse Pit- 
man with Gregg, as attempted by Mosher, or 


Pitman with Cross, as attempted by Chartier, 
will ever produce any fruitful results. 


Many years ago Lindsley tried to graft the 
connective-vowel idea upon Pitman, and the re- 
sulting “system” was vigorously pushed for a 
while; but it died a failure, and is to-day out 
of print. Other attempts of a similar kind 
made in different ways by Bishop and by Gil- 
bert met with a similar fate. Their very names 
are not known to present-day shorthand writers. 


If the experience of the past is worth any- 
thing at all, it is a clearly-proved proposition 
that the Pitmanic idea and the joined-vowel 
idea are as oil and water, and no successful 
mixture can be made of them. 


The classification of Gregg Shorthand 
as “Duployan” shows a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the essential difference between a 
geometrical system—founded on the com- 
plete circle, with its lines and segments— 
and a system founded on the oval and 
therefore written with the slant of long- 
hand. But that is immaterial. 


Wasted Ingenuity 


HERE are a great many writers of 

shorthand who, becoming impatient 
at the persistent “grind” that is essential 
to the acquirement of a very high de- 
gree of skill in writing, think that short- 
cuts will make for them a royal road to 
verbatim reporting speed. There is no 
greater fallacy than this. We want to 
say a word or two to young writers on 
this question. 

The desire for “short-cuts” and expe- 
dients is usually created by a lack of 
knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of writing. An imperfect knowledge of 


the word-building principles, or of ab- 
breviations, is necessarily a cause for 
hesitation in writing and retards the ac- 
quisition of speed. Many students, un- 
able to gain speed, erroneously attribute 
their failure to the Jength of their out- 
lines, when as a matter of fact the dif- 
ficulty is caused by hesitation in applying 
the principles quickly. Nine out of ten 
writers of shorthand do not exhaust their 
natural executional ability. They can 
never do this until their shorthand is as 
familiar to them as longhand, until the 
word forms flow from the pen almost un- 
consciously. Up to a certain point, speed 
in shorthand comes from a quick applica- 
tion of the principles of the system; be- 
yond that it is a matter of facility in ex- 
ecution. When the writer reaches the 
point where shorthand is as familiar as 
longhand, manual execution then be- 
comes a matter of great importance if he 
would reach high speed. The writer who 
expects to get high speed does not post- 
pone this manual training until this point 
is reached, but in the study of the art de- 
velops executional facility along with a 
knowledge of the system. In rapid 
shorthand writing perception and execu- 
tion must become simultaneous. Concen- 
trate effort on this feature of shorthand 
writing and the necessity for “short-cuts” 
will rapidly disappear. The way to get 
speed is to eliminate hesitation by a mas- 
tery of the principles, and by sufficient 
practice in writing to quicken the re- 
sponse of the hand and fingers to the 
directions of the brain. “Short-cuts” 
can never be successfully substituted for 
practice. 


Special phrases and contractions have 
a useful purpose, but the principle can 
very easily be carried too far. It is not 
wise for the student to lay too much 
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stress upon this feature of his work, 1m- 
portant as it is in certain lines. The 
principles of the system as given in the 
text are sufficiently brief and have been 
found to be wholly adequate to the most 
Master them and the 
necessity for “short-cuts” will disappear. 


exacting demands. 


The student while in school should aim 
a 





to obtain a good all-round shorthand 
shorthand that he can apply to any busi- 
Specializing on 


should be 


ness he may engage in. 
particular features of it 
avoided. 


An Attractive Offer 

OMPARATIVELY few writers of 
shorthand appreciate the importance 
of keeping fully informed regarding new 
developments in the business in which 
they are engaged. A doctor, dentist or 
dressmaker will think nothing of sub- 
scribing to half a dozen periodicals de- 
voted to his particular interests, and will 
feel that the money expended for these 
subscriptions has brought in heavy re- 
turns in the way of up-to-date technical 
information, not to mention the inner sat- 
isfaction derived from the knowledge 

that he is keeping abreast of his times. 
There is no real reason why stenog- 
raphers, reporters and office workers gen- 
erally should not make use of the same 
means of keeping in touch with every side 
oftheir profession. Every writer of short- 
hand, it is our earnest belief, should make 
it a practice to read regularly one or two 
good professional magazines in addition 

to the organ of his particular system. 
The Phonographic World and Com- 
mercial School Review has for a quarter 
of a century been the leading independent 
magazine devoted to shorthand, typewrit- 
ing and commercial subjects. 
years it has been the official organ 2f the 


For some 


National Shorthand Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and as such it has maintained a thor- 
oughly independent position as regards 
the various systems represented in that 
body. In a hundred different ways it 
has rendered valuable service to the cause 
of commercial teaching. And _ it 
taken just as good care of the needs of 
the practical stenographer ; every number 
is strong with bright, helpful and inspir- 
ing articles. But a sample copy will 
prove all we should like to say, better 
than we could say it if we had a dozen 
pages at our disposal to do it in. 

It gives us pleasure to announce that 
we have arranged with the publisher of 
the Phonographic World for a special 
rate by which that magazine may be 
clubbed with the Gregg Writer. Although 
the subscription price of each is $1.00, 
any one sending $1.50 may have his name 
entered for one year for both magazines. 
We hope that a large number of our 
readers will promptly avail themselves of 
this special combination offer. 


has 


Editorial Brevities 

We have just received word that Mr. 
Emil A. Trefzger has won the English 
Typewriting Championship Contest at 
the Olympia Exposition, London. The 
dispatch says that Mr. Trefzger wrote 
over 600 words, net, more than his near- 
est competitor. 

Evidently this is why the Underwood 
Typewriter Company sent Mr. Trefzger 
to England instead of having him in the 
recent contest in New York. 

* * x 

Reporters and law stenographers who 
have been benefited by the helpful con- 
tributions which Mr. Fred H. Gurtler has 
made to the Reporters’ Department in the 
past, will be glad to learn that we have se- 
cured his services as conductor of that 
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department beginning with the December 
number. Writers who have suggestions 
they would like to see incorporated in 
this section of the magazine are urged to 
get in touch with Mr. Gurtler personally 
and to send him any contributions in the 
way of articles, specimens, short-cuts, 
etc., that promise to be of general interest 
and value. 
es @ 

We have been notified by the execu- 
tive committee of the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association that the Asso- 
ciation has made special arrangements 
with the Remington, L. C. Smith, Smith 
Premier, and Underwood Typewriter 
companies by which a uniform low price 
will be granted to all members of the 
Association who are school proprietors, 
irrespective of the number of machines 
ordered or used. The members of the 
Association can receive information re- 
garding this proposition from the presi- 
dent or any member of the executive 
committee. 

* * * 

It was with deep regret that we learned 
from Mr. W. H. Coppedge of the untime- 
ly death of the little daughter whose birth 
was so joyously announced last month. 
The baby stayed only a brief two weeks, 
and then flitted back to the peaceful king- 
dom from which she had journeyed. To 
the bereaved parents the fraternity ex- 
tends understanding sympathy. 

‘eS 

Mr. H. B. Press writes us from Seat- 
tle that the Seattle Stenographers’ & 
Bookkeepers’ Association became a per- 
manent organization on October 4, 1909, 
with eighty-five charter members. The 
charter membership will be limited to 
one hundred, after which all candidates 
will be taken in by initiation. With a 
Social Committee, an Employment Com- 


mittee, and a Relief Committee—the lat- 
ter designed to aid members in case of 
sickness, financial distress, or other dif- 
ficulty—the association bids fair to per- 
form a very wholesome mission among 
office workers. 

We hope to hear of the formation and 
doings of other local organizations of 
this character. 

* * * 

We wish to direct the attention of our 
readers to the special article on “The 
Yeoman Service of the Navy,” which ap- 
pears in this month’s Civil Service de- 
partment. This is illustrated by authen- 
tic photographs lent to us for the pur- 
pose by the Bureau of Navigation. The 
article will be continued next month, and 
concluded in the January issue. 





Another Texas School 


HE Lone Star State is adding rapidly 

to its number of commercial training 
schools. In the September number we 
announced the establishment of the new 
Port Arthur Business College, and this 
month there comes word of the opening 
of the Dallas Shorthand Reporting 
School, which, while not conducted on the 
elaborate scale of the Port Arthur school, 
nevertheless promises to do valuable 
work in its special field. 

Mr. J. W. Butcher, a teacher whose 
name is familiar to readers of this maga- 
zine, is president of the school, and \'~ 
W. O. Smith, an experienced court re- 
porter, will act as secretary and have 
charge of the Actual Reporting Depart- 
ment. An Actual Working Department, 
in which the students will, as soon as they 
acquire the necessary proficiency, assist 
in the work of the “Associated Public 
Stenographers,” is an important feature 


of the organization. 
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Specimen of Mimeographed Tabulating 


BOILERS AND FIREBOXES BUILT AT SOUTH EASTON. 
@-Q008= 


BOILERS: 
te Built BoP. No. 
Engine No. 
Material 
Diameter 


“SIV Test > Date ~: LV Test = Date 
LOCATION : Number _: Applied : Number: Applied 
First Course  : ) : 
Second Course: _ 
Third Course  :_ 
Te e sheet : 
Dome Sheet : ry 
Throat sneet  : whee 
Roor shee ae 
Side sheet K. : 
Side Sheet l. = ssid 
ack Head : : 


SMOKE BOX: 
FIUES: 
umber Diameter_ 
Length Spacing 
cosT: | 
~~ “Labor Mat'l Total 


FIRE BOX: 
Date Built Eng. No 
Materiel 
Sides Fiues Crown Back 
Length Inside 
Width Inside 
Depth Inside 

Back pide 
Kind of Grate 
Heating Surface 
Crown Bars or Radial Stays 
COST: «Labor Mat'l Total 
Flue Sheet, Kind 
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res : LV Test > Date “: IV Test > Date 
LOCATION : Number : Applied : Number : Applied 
Back Flue Sheet: : $ : 
Insice Throat : im 4 aioe 
Crown Sheet : eee ~_¢ “4 
Side Sheet RR. : : : : 
Side sheet L. : : | ee 
Back Sheet : : __ 








EXxeEcuTED By Irvin N. DeELoneG, EAsTOoN, PA, 
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Program Missouri Valley Commercial Teachers’ Association 
St. Joseph, Mo., November 26-27, 1909 


HE official printed program for the 
T third annual convention of the Mis- 
souri Valley Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation is an exceptionally handsome 
and artistic piece of printing—certainly 
one of the most attractive programs ever 
issued by any association, and one which 
reflects great credit on those who had 
its preparation in charge. A copy will 
be sent on request addressed to the sec- 
retary, Miss Nettie M. Huff, Scarritt 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

The order of proceedings is as fol- 
lows: 
Friday, November 26, 9:00 a. m. 


Enrollment of Members. 
Report of Secretary and Committees. 

Vocal Solo—Miss Katie Orwall, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Address of Welcome—Supt. J. A. Whiteford, St. 
Joseph Public School System. 

Response—L. H. Hausam, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

President’s Address—L. C. Rusmisel, Central 
High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Touch Typewriting, a Fallacy, a Delusion and a 

Snare!—Miss Jessie Davidson, Huff's School of 
Business, Kansas City, Mo. 

Business Writing of To-day; What to Teach, 
How to Teach, and How to Get Results— 
Francis B. Courtney, “The most skillful, the 
most original and most versatile penman in 
the world.” 

Should Shorthand Be Taught In the High 
School?—-F. J. Kirker, Central High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Friday, 1:30 p. m. 


Music—Central High School Orchestra, M. B. 
Wallace, Director. 

What Is a Stenographer?—Mrs. Belle Adams 
Shipley, Kansas City, Mo. 

Discussion—Open to all present. 

What a Business Man Expects of a Stenog- 
rapher—James M. Irvine, Editor “Fruit Grow- 
er,” St. Joseph, Mo. 

Address, “For the Life That Now Is’’—Hon. 
Walter Williams, Dean of the School of Jour- 
nalism, Missouri State University, Columbia, 
Mo. 

The Preparation of Commercial Teachers by the 
State Narmal Schools—Prof. Charles C. Staeh- 
ling, Department of Commerce and Finance, 
State Normal, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Friday, 7:00 p. m. 

Dinner at the Sumptuous Robidoux Hotel, fol- 
lowed by a Council of all the Tribes; some 
stories that haven’t been told—lately—by the 
Jolly Bookmen, some music, and a general 
good time. (Compliments of the Association 
and local schools.) 











Saturday, November 27, 9:00 a. m. 


Violin Solo—W. C. Lilley, St. Joseph, Mo. 

English, Its Relative Importanve In a Business 
Course—G. A. Rohrbough, Omaha Commer- 
cial College, Omaha, Nebr. 

“Some Bumps That Have Bumped Me”—Frank 
A. Keefover, High School, Blue Rapids, Kans. 

Should a Bookkeeper Be Simply an Accounting 
Machine?f—W. M. Bryant, Nebraska Business 
College, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Handy With the Crayon—Francis B. Courtney, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. A demonstration of Mr. 
Courtney’s remarkable skill and versatility. 

Some Observations Concerning Commercial 
Work In High Schools—P. B. S. Peters, Man- 
ual Training High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Saturday, 1:30 p. m. 


Vocal Solo—Oscar J. Bauman, St. Joseph, Mo. 

How May Office Methods Be Used In Schoolf— 
Cc. D. Long, Emporia Business College, Em- 
poria, Kans. 

Why Not Be Honest?—George E. Dougherty, 
Dougherty’s Actual Business School, Topeka, 
Kans. 

Round Table. 

Rapid Calculation Contest—Led by C. E. Birch, 
Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans. Prize 
donated by J. A. Lyons & Company, Chicago. 
Election of Officers. 

Selection of Place of Meeting. 
Adjournment. 





Railroad Mimeographing 


HE excellent piece of tabulating 

which is reproduced opposite is 
the work of Mr. Irvin N. DeLong, of 
Easton, Pa., an employee of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. Mr. DeLong was grad- 
uated two years ago from Wade's Penn- 
sylvania Business College, Lancaster, 
Pa. In a brief note accompanying the 
specimen, he writes: 

“T am a regular reader of the Gregg 
Writer and am always greatly interested 
in the typewriting plates and items, al- 
though I have never taken the time to 
try fancy typewriting. However, just to 
help along, I enclose several sheets of 
mimeographing which form part of my 
daily work.” ' 

Won’t some more of you “just help 
along” in that direction? 
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“Snaps” 


O* these pages we have gathered 
four snapshots taken in three 
widely separated corners of the earth. 
We hope that other friends of the “For- 
ward Movement,” 
anywhere and every- 
where on the globe, 
who have interesting 
kodak 
themselves or of 
connected 


pictures of 


anything 
with their work or 
pleasures, will lose 
no time in forward- 
ing them to us for 
publication. 
We should like to 
collect enough good 
material to run a 
second installment 
of “Snaps” in an 
If you 
have no_ duplicate 
and require the orig- 
inal for your collec- 
tion, we will see to 
it that the picture is returned to you in 
perfect condition after the cut has been 


early issue. 





ANDREW JAKEMAN 
“Our Friend from Alaska” 


made. 
i. 

Snap No. 1 is an arctic likeness of 
Mr. Andrew Jakeman, and was enclosed 
with a long and exceedingly interesting 
letter written from Fairbanks, Alaska, 
on December 28, 1908. Mr. Jakeman 
was one of Mr. Gregg’s old pupils in 
Liverpool, England, in the early days of 
He has had a most varied 
existence, knocking about in many 
strange corners of the globe. We quote 


a few paragraphs from his letter: 


Since leaving home nine years ago, I have 
been sailor, cowboy, miner, prospector, wood- 
man, hunter, and aeronaut. If that is not va- 
ried enough for one man, I should like to know 


the system. 


what else to try. I have been in South Africa, 


all parts of Australia, New Zealand, the Fiji 
Islands, Tongan Islands, Hawaiian Islands, 


Philippine Islands, West Indies, Japan, Canary 
Islands, Panama, Mexico, Alaska, and all over 
the western part of the United States, besides 
having crossed the States by railroad from San 
Francisco to New York. * * * 

I enclose a photo of myself in Eskimo cos- 
tume, which is what we wear here in winter. I 
think this is one of the worst countries in the 
world for a white man to live, as one requires 
so much clothing to keep warm in the winter, 
the thermometer going down to 70° below zero. 
In summer we have just the other extreme, as 
it registers 90 in the shade—so you can judge 
what one has to put up with. And the mos- 
quitoes are far worse than in any tropical coun- 
try I have ever been in. 

Owing to the intense cold in the winter, the 
ground is frozen as far down as anybody has 
sunk—over 400 feet. This makes it exceedingly 
dificult to prospect in search of gold, as one 
has to thaw the ground first in order to dig 
and sink the holes. 

If you have any friends who are thinking of 
coming here, tell them by all means to keep 
away (magazine and newspaper advice to the 
contrary), as the hardships one has to put up 
with are not worth the remote chance of “strik- 
ing it rich.” There’s not one man in fifteen 
thousand who ever makes a stake worth talk- 
ing about. * * * I know of what I speak, as 
last winter my “pardner” and I tramped— 
“mushed it,” they say here—with two sleds and 
six dogs a distance of 500 miles over snow and 
ice, for four weeks, sleeping in a tent at 50° be- 
low, with four feet of snow. When we ulti- 
mately arrived at our destination we built a 
cabin of logs and sank eight holes on the creek; 
result, nothing—not even a speck of gold re- 
warded our efforts. We ran short of grub and 
had to kill all the dogs but one for food. Then 
we had to hike back to Fairbanks so as to get 
work to enable us to start off again. Then last 


spring we went on a stampede to the Innoko, 
1300 miles, in a poling boat; same result— 
nothing. From there we went over 600 miles 











JosEPH JAKEMAN 
“Our Friend from Liverpool” 
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This 


to the Koyukuk, with the same outcome. 
is the story not only of myself, but of hundreds 
of others who come here. Outside you hear 








SANDWICH Man” 


A LIVERPOOL “ 


only of the successful ones and nothing is said 
of the thousands who have spent their money, 
time and labor with no return but broken health 
and depleted bank accounts. * * * 

Just imagine paying 25c for sugar, $10 to $20 
for a sack of flour, 15c a pound for rice, 30c 
for bacon, $40 for a case of eggs, and so on. 
If you eat at a restaurant you will pay some- 
thing like $2.50 for a steak, or $1 for two musty 
eggs. With such prices, a man has to make 
big wages merely to exist. 

It is now nine years since I have used your 
shorthand for a livelihood, but in view of the 
prices that prevail here for stenographic work 
I am thinking seriously of returning to the old 
path and resuming work at the desk once more, 
after so many years of knocking about the 
world. 

One of my friends read to me for half an 
hour to see if my knowledge of shorthand had 
left me. You can imagine my surprise on learn- 
ing that I had written with comparative ease 
at an average speed of 83 words a minute, and 
my still stronger surprise on finding that I could 
transcribe my notes with very little difficulty; 
and this, mind you, after a lapse of more than 
nine years since I had used the system. 


We hope that Mr. Jakeman will take 
advantage of question No. 8, published 
last month under “The Sign of the 
Question Mark,” to send in a schedule 
of the prices his work is commanding 
in Alaska. We have an idea, though, that 
up there this is most decidedly “a mat- 
ter which varies with local conditions,” 
and trust that the bloated rates which 
we gather are “standard” there will not 





tend to dissatisfy public stenographers 
dwelling in civilization with the less 
elaborate schedule that prevails here! 
* * x 

Snaps Nos. 2 and 3 take us back to 
civilization and across the Atlantic to 
the brother of “Mr. Eskimo”—Mr. Jo- 
seph Jakeman, principal of the Gregg 
Shorthand Institute, Liverpool, England. 
Snap No. 2 shows Mr. Jakeman at his 
desk, and snap No. 3 illustrates one of 
his unique advertising methods—a “sand- 
wich” man parading the streets of Liv- 
erpool with a “Do You Gregg?” sign 
fore and aft. Mr. Jakeman, although 
still a comparatively young man, has 
built up a very fine school in the city 
which we know as the birthplace of 
Light-Line. We hope to hear more from 
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him and his pupils during the coming 
year, in connection with the various de- 
partments of this magazine. 

x Ok O* 

Snap No. 4 makes another long jump 
across the water, back to the United 
States. It was taken of the author of 
Gregg Shorthand last February on the 


occasion of an extended vacation trip 
to sunny Florida and Cuba. It shows 
him making a rather minute inspection 
of the bananas—probably with a view 
to discovering whether their curves were 
of the geometrical variety or whether 
they were “slightly inclined like long- 
hand,” as all good curves should be! 





The Annual Roll of Honor 


HE Drake Business College of Pas- 
saic, N. J., the National Business 
College of Minneapolis, and Brown’s 
Business College, Decatur, IIl., share the 
honor of first place in this month’s list, 
all three having 66 names to their credit. 
The Drake club was rolled up by Mr. C. 
C. Boden and Miss Jennie Rice; the Na- 
tional list is due to the united efforts of 
Mr. R. H. Boyd and Miss Helen M. Sul- 
livan, and Miss Mary V. Love is respon- 
sible for the Brown subscriptions. 
Another Minneapolis school, the Cur- 
tiss Business College, follows with 64 sub- 
scriptions, secured by Miss Nora L. Ritze 
and Miss Maud Miller. A photograph 
of Miss Ritze appeared in the Roll of 
Honor Portrait Gallery last year, when 
the record of her school was only 45 
names. Miss Miller’s photograph was 
published recently in connection with the 
report of the G. S. A. convention. The 
Curtiss Business College divides second 
place with the well-known Ferris In- 
stitute of Big Rapids, Mich., whose club 
of 64 subscriptions was formed by Mr. 
E. E. Magoon and Mr. Fred. A. Fox. 
The increase of 39 subscriptions over 
last year’s record speaks volumes for the 
growth of the department. 
Mr. Victor L. Dodson, of the Wilkes- 
Barre Business College, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., has also a commendable increase to 


his credit, having sent in 63 subscriptions 
this year as against 31 last. Three 
schools harmoniously distributed over 
the States share the glory of 62 subscrip- 
tions—the Pennsylvania Business Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Pa. (Mr. A. D. Wade, 
teacher); Huff's School of Business, 
Kansas City, Mo. (Miss Nettie M. Huff, 
proprietor) ; and Heald’s Business Col- 
lege, San Jose, Calif. (Mr. J. W. Nixon, 
teacher). The jump from last year’s 
list of 21 to the present club of 62 in 
Miss Huff’s case, proves beyond doubt 
the fact that her excellent work is bring- 
ing in substantial returns. 
3rown’s Business College, 
Haute, Ind., follows with 60 subscrip- 
tions credited to Miss Edith C. Crum, and 
Mr. J. E. Boyd and Miss Alberta C. 
Slaughter, of the Kansas City, Kans., 
High School, have sent in a like number. 
Three 58 clubs are those from Miss Clari- 
bel Van Vliet, North Yakima Business 
College, North Yakima, Wash.; Mr. W. 
E. Churchman, Easton ‘School of Busi- 
ness, Easton, Pa.; and Mr. D. D. Muel- 
ler, Mueller School of Business, Cincin- 
nati, O. Last year the record of the last- 
named school was 37 names. 

Three schools have supported 
magazine to the extent of 56 subscrip- 
tions each: the Wheeling Business Col- 
lege, Wheeling, W. Va., through Miss 


Terre 


the 
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Estella M. Sterner ; the Rutland Business 
College, Rutland, Vt., through its prin- 
cipal, Mr. L. J. Egelston, and the teacher 
of shorthand, Miss Elora H. Bacchus; 
and the Chillicothe Normal School, Chil- 
licothe, Mo., through Mr. Geo. W. 
Beckler. Mr. Beckler has brought the 
standing of his school up from 30 sub- 
scriptions to 56, and the clubs already re- 
ceived from him for the current volume 
promise even a higher figure next year. 
Next on the Roll 
teacher on whose loyalty we have come 
to depend—Mr. A. D. Mack, principal 
of the shorthand the 
Lowell, Mass., High School, whose rec- 
ord is 55 subscriptions. Fifty-four sub- 
scriptions stand to the credit of Mr. 
John M. Hill, president of Hill’s Busi- 
ness College, Oklahoma City, and of 
Mr. J. B. Probst of the College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. Both of these 
schools have stood well up on the Roll 


comes another 


department of 


for many years. 

Two eastern schools are listed at 53— 
the Wilkes-Barre High School, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and the Union Business Col- 
lege, Elizabeth, N. J. The clubbing at 
the former school is in the hands of that 
most enthusiastic teacher, Mr. Wayne 
Canfield, and at the latter school in those 
of the principal, Mr. F. R. Berriman. 

Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle, while teaching 
last year at the Academy of Idaho, sent 
in a “farewell” club of 51 subscriptions ; 
he has now left the teaching field, as 
announced last month, and is associated 
with the New York office of the Gregg 
Publishing Company. Several other 
schools lay claim to the same figure: the 
Utica School of Commerce, represented 
by Miss Mabel E. Angus; the Ports- 
mouth Commercial College, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, represented by Mrs. Daisy V. 


Lowry ; and the Taylor School, Philadel- 
phia, represented by its proprietor, Mr. 
Freeman P. Taylor. 

Credit for 50 subscriptions each be- 
longs to Mr. J. W. Westervelt, of the 
Forest City Business College, London, 
Ont.; Mr. Edgar McMickle, of the 
Elizabeth Commercial College, Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Mr. Chas. B. Hall, of the 
Spencerian Business School, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; and Mr. W. L. Ohmert, of the 
North Division High School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Mr. Ohmert, in particular, is to 
be congratulated on having more than 
doubled last year’s record, which stood 
at the 20 point. 

A comparison of club records from 
year to year is always interesting, and 
the increase or decrease in the number 
of subscriptions received offers a pretty 
definite indication of the status of en- 
rollments. And it is because of this 
fact, as much as because of our personal 
interest in the important matter of cir- 
culation, that we are delighted when we 
see that your club figure has moved even 
a few points higher up on the list. Let 
us co-operate with you this year in 
bringing about that upward move! 





Show Us 


By Herbert Kaufman 
OU say that you deserve success; 
Pitch in, and start to show us. 
IVe think that you deserve far less, 
And ought to be below us. 
It’s up to you and what you do; 
Mere empty words won’t change our 
view. 


Come, prove our viewpoint isn’t true! 
Results are all that we will count; 

If you can climb, begin and mount! 
Present your case,—we’re on the jury; 

But all of us are from Missouri. 
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A Letter and a Reply 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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A Letter and a Reply—Concluded 
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A New Chicago School 


HE Select School of Shorthand and 
Typewriting, corner of Grand Boule- 
vard and 43d Street, Chicago, was for- 
mally opened with a reception at the 
Lakeside Club on Thursday evening, Oc- 
tober 28. The high regard in which the 
proprietor of the school, Miss Sarah 
Sabolsky, is held is shown by the fact 
that there were over five hundred people 
in attendance. Most of these were for- 
mer students of Miss Sabolsky who had 
come from all parts of the city to ex- 
press their appreciation of her untiring 
devotion to their interests, and to help 
make the event a pronounced success. 
The reception was held in the spacious 
parlors of the Club, which were taste- 
fully decorated for the occasion. Light 
refreshments were served, and the aud- 
ience afterwards assembled in the audi- 
torium. The hall was filled to overflow- 
ing. The program was as follows: 


i Miss F. Wildauer 
EE ee John Robert Gregg 
ECW ceca scamanen Mrs. Mary P. Hall 


Blackboard Demonstration of Rapid Short- 
meme Wrettem ..ciccces Raymond P. Kelley 
EE EE a Miss Carolyn MacCarl 
Demonstration of Rapid Typewriting...... 
sar nue ida Ok Gilad aterm Miss Nellie Harrington 


ee er ey John P. Martin 
Ee ee ee Dr. Z. O. Hanish 
CO ee ee ee ee Tee Bruce Calvert 
Closing Remarks.......... Miss Sarah Sabolsky 

In his address Mr. Gregg briefly 


sketched the history of shorthand and 
told of his early experiences in introduc- 
ing his system in Chicago, and especially 
on the south side of the city. In closing 


he paid a tribute to the character and 
abilities of Miss Sabolsky, as, in fact, 
did all of the speakers; and all such ref- 
ences to the proprietor of the school were 
vigorously applauded. 

The enthusiasm reached its greatest 
height during the blackboard demonstra- 
tion by Mr. Kelley. He wrote over two 
hundred words a minute and as a closing 
feature took dictation in three foreign 
languages. When he read back the mat- 
ter, and those who had dictated declared 
that he did so correctly, there was a great 
burst of applause. Dr. Hanish and Mr. 
Calvert spoke briefly, the former empha- 
sizing the cultural value of shorthand, 
and the latter the importance and dignity 
of work. 

In response to repeated calls, Miss 
Sabolsky was prevailed upon to make a 
few remarks. She spoke with deep feel- 
ing of the pleasant relations which had 
existed between her students and herself, 
and declared her determination to make 
her work more effective than ever before, 
now that she was in a position to teach 
Gregg Shorthand as it should be taught 
and had the proper facilities for doing so. 

Starting under such favorable aus- 
pices, in such a favorable location, and 
with such an enthusiastic army of 
friends, the new school should do a great 
deal to raise the standard of shorthand 


instruction on the south side of Chicago. 














Lytton. 








OTHING is so contagious as enthusiasm; it is the real allegory of the 
lute of Orpheus; it moves stones; it charms brutes. 
genius of sincerity, and truth accomplishes no victories without it.— Bulwer- 


Enthusiasm is the 









































Conducted by F. R. Austin, P. O. Box 158, Washington, D. C., to whom all communications 
for this department should be addressed. It is intended to furnish in these columns general in- 


formation as to positions in the civil service of the federal government. 
to special preparation for the examinations can not be given. 


Instruction with a view 
Readers are invited to submit 


questions upon matters in which they are interested. 


The Yeoman (Clerical) 


NTIL within the last fifteen years 

there were but few typewriters in 
use on the ships of the U. S. Navy, the 
clerical work on board ship being per- 
formed by “ship’s writers.” Most of the 
official correspondence was penned by the 
officers themselves. But as the volume of 
clerical work grew, the grade of “Yeo- 
man” was established, the lower ratings 
—Yeoman lst Class, 2d Class, and 3d 
Class—being established in lieu of the 
ship’s writer ratings. With the advent 
of the typewriter in the Naval service a 
demand was created for young men with 
a knowledge of stenography, typewriting 
and modern office methods. Shortly af- 
ter the Chief Yeomen were detailed as 
secretaries to commanding officers, re- 
placing junior commissioned officers who 
had been performing this duty. The 
yeomen have been doing this work sat- 
isfactorily ever since. 


“Service of the Navy 


In 1900 a class of instruction for these 
men was formed at the Navy Yard 
New York. This was made a perma- 
nent institution, and in 1907 was re- 
moved to the Naval Training Station at 
Newport, Rhode Island. A similar class 
is maintained at the Naval Training Sta- 
tion, Yerba Buena Island, San Francisco. 
Before being detailed to go aboard ship, 
every recruit in the Yeoman branch of 
the service is now given a course of in- 
struction, extending over a period of 
four months, in one or the other of these 
naval stations. The course here de- 
scribed is that at Newport, but the in- 
struction given at San Francisco is sim- 
ilar and the requirements for enlistment 
are identical. 

Requirements for Enlistment 
PHYSICAL 

A candidate for enlistment in the Yeo- 

man Branch must pass the same rigor- 
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ous’ physical examination required of all 
other recruits, and show to the satisfac- 
tion of the recruiting officer that he is a 
man of good moral character. The age 
limit is from 18 to 25. Enlistment of 
men not within these ages can be made 
only on special order of the Bureau of 
Navigation. Only 
native or naturalized, are now accepted 


American citizens, 
by recruiting officers. 
MENTAL 


A legible style of handwriting, as well 


to determine the applicant’s knowledge 
of typewriting. This consists of a letter 
about 200 words in length, which must 
be properly written with double and sin- 
gle spacing, quotations, headings, para- 
graphing, etc., properly arranged. 

Speed of at least 10 words a minute 
is mandatory; if an applicant is unable 
to write that fast he will be rejected 
forthwith. Rules for marking in type- 
writing are as follows: For 30 words 
a minute or better, with mo errors, a 

grade of 100% will be 





awarded, from which will 
be deducted: 1% for each 
word less than 30; 3% for 
each error in spelling, punc- 
tuation, repeti- 
tion, substitution, or strik- 


omission, 


ing one letter over another ; 
1% for each erasure, un- 
clean type, punctuation 
marks which go through 
the paper, failure to pro- 
duce a clear-cut impression 
of the type, improper di- 
vision of a word at the end 
of a line, irregular margin, 











On BoarD A MAN-O’-WAR 


as a comprehensive knowledge of type- 
writing and a fair clerical experience, is 
required of all applicants for enlistment 
in this branch. The subjects covered by 
the mental examination are: 
ship, Composition, Spelling, Arithmetic 
(simple fractions, decimals and interest), 
Geography, Current History, and Gen- 
eral Intelligence (questions regarding 
city or state). 


Penman- 


Typewriting Test 


In addition to the examination in these 
general subjects, a special test is given 





or for any minor deviation 
from copy. An applicant 
falling below 70% in the 
typewriter examination will be disqual- 
ified. 
Stenography Test 
The test in stenography consists of or- 
dinary correspondence dictation at not 
less than 40 words a minute, and the 
transcribing thereof in accordance with 
the rules used in marking the typewrit- 
ing test, given in the preceding para- 
graph. 
Entrance Salary 
In comparing the salaries received in 
civil life with the pay attaching to this 
class of naval work, it must be borne in 
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mind that in addition to the salary of en- 
listed men in the Navy, allowances are 


made for food, lodging, clothing, and. 


traveling expenses, whereas in private 
life every item of expense must be paid 
out of one’s salary. 

Every applicant who passes the exam- 
ination above described must enlist for 
At enlistment he is graded 


” 


four years. 
as “Landsman (for Yeoman 3d Class) 
if a typist; and as “Landsman (for Yeo- 
man 2d Class)” if a competent stenog- 
rapher, and until he com- 
the course of in- 
struction hereinafter de- 
scribed will draw the pay 
of Landsman, which is 
$17.60 a month. When the 
course of instruction re- 
ferred to is satisfactorily 
completed, he will be given 
an acting appointment as 
Yeoman 2d or 3d Class, ac- 
cording to ability. The pay 
of Yeoman 3d Class is $33 
a month; that of Yeoman 
2d Class is $38.50. The 
pay of Yeoman Ist Class is 


pletes 








Fn an a a 


Instruction at the Training School 

Each recruit is kept in the Detention 
Barracks for about three weeks, to pre- 
vent possible spread of contagious or in- 
fectious diseases. The time spent in the 
Detention Barracks is given over to drills 
and certain preliminary instructions. Af- 
ter this period has elapsed he is sent to 
the Yeoman Class, consisting of sub- 
classes, each representing the different 
departments of a ship’s organization. 
The recruit is first assigned to the pre- 














$44; of Chief Yeoman with 
appointment $66, 
with permanent appoint- 
ment $77. Each recruit is fitted out 
with a complete uniform to the value 
of $60, and, as stated above, his food, 
lodging and traveling expenses 
furnished by the government in addition. 
It may be of interest to note that un- 
der the rulings of the Navy Department 
all yeomen are rated as “petty officers,” 
and are entitled to all the privileges ac- 
corded that rating. Their duties are 
clean, the hours of work are not exces- 
sive, and their employment frequently 
brings them into close and confidential 
relations with their superior officers. 


acting 


are 


PLAYING CHECKERS—THE MASCOT SUPERVISES 


liminary class to await the formation of 
a new class, usually about the first week 
of each month. The brief time thus 
spent allows him to become accustomed 
to his new surroundings. The student 
spends a full month in each class before 
being advanced to the next. 

In the December number of the Gregg 
IV’riter will be given a description of the 
instruction afforded in these sub-classes, 
together with some remarks concerning 
the opportunities for advancement in the 
service and accumulation of savings upon 
The possibilities are 


which to retire. 
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such as to’ make one “sit up and take 
notice.” Questions are invited from 
readers upon any matters in which they 
are interested. If personal reply is de- 
sired, enclose a stamped and addressed 
envelope. 


Correspondence 


Can one in the military service take the 
stenographer examination at the most convenient 
place to where he is stationed? If so, what 
formalities must be complied with? 

D. H. M., Wisconsin. 


Subdivision (f), Sec. 5, of the Civil 
Service Manual of Examinations (Form 
1424), excludes from examination any 
person “who is enlisted in the United 
States Army or ‘Navy and has not secured 
permission for his examination from the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy, respectively.” Permission to take 
the examination will, as a rule, be given 
upon proper request being made for it 
through your superior officers. Under 
the recent amendment to the civil service 
laws, however, it is necessary for an ap- 
plicant to take the examination in the 
State of which he is a legal resident. 
Unless you are stationed in your native 
State, this provision would be a practical 
bar to your being examined for a civil 


service position. 
* * * 


Can you refer me to a correspondence school 
making a specialty of preparing applicants for 
the stenographic examination given by the Civil 
Service Commission ? 

F. W. W., North Dakota. 


As stated in the heading of this de- 


partment, “instruction with a view to spe- 
cial preparation for the examinations can 
not be given.” It would not be proper 
to recommend in these columns any 


schools giving such instruction. 
* * * 


If a person should receive an appointment 
2,000 miles away from home as stenographer 
and typewriter for the government, could he be 
transferred after a year’s service to a place 
nearer his home? 

If a stenographer were to start outside of 
Washington at $900 a year, can he reasonably 


expect to receive a salary of about $1,200 or 
over after five years of satisfactory service? 
R. C. T., New Jersey. 

Three years’ service in the Philippines 
(we presume this is what you have in 
mind) is required to become eligible for 
transfer. It is sometimes arranged be- 
tween clerks, however, to exchange posi- 
tions, which may be done if agreeable to 
the appointing officers of the govern- 
ment. Transfers are not favored until 
after a few years’ service. 

The matter of salaries is hard to 
gauge; but it would seem that one who 
started at $900 could expect to receive 
$1200 or more within five years. Some 
of the positions outside of Washington 
pay very well indeed, and there are a 
number of cases, several of which have 
received mention in these columns, where 
young men have done considerably bet- 
ter than this in less time than you men- 
tion. 


Civil Service Jottings 

A very interesting letter has been re- 
ceived from Mr. David H. McKee, rela- 
tive to some of his experiences in the 
Navy. Mr. McKee en- 
listed in the Marine 
Corps, but did very lit- 
tle “straight duty’”—that 
is, walking post and car- 
rying a gun—having 
been assigned to clerical 
duty soon after enlist- 
ment. Mr. McKee util- 
ized his spare time by attending night 
school, where he studied shorthand and 
touch typewriting, which latter he de- 
scribes as “great!” We quote from his 


letter: 


In my opinion the Navy is the best branch 
of the military service, owing to the many 
things that can be learned and the good pay. 
A young man can learn a trade, see many new 
and interesting sights, become strong and 
healthy, and, if he attends strictly to business, 
can come out of the Navy a better man phys- 





D. H. MCKEE 
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ically and mentally. A common saying in the 
service is “it will make or break you,” and I 
have seen it do both. The Navy appoints no 
guardian for one’s moral welfare, and if one has 
no will power he is sure to go down; but, on 
the other hand, a man with self-control can see 
what evil does for others and profit by contrast. 
* * * 

From far-away Manila word is re- 
ceived of the success of Parley M. Cook 
in landing a place in one of the best of- 
fices in the Philippine Civil Government 
—that of the Attorney General, Bureau 
of Justice. Mr. Cook studied Gregg Short- 
hand at Yocum’s Busi- 
ness College, Findlay, 
Ohio, where he was un- 
der the able instruction 
of Mr. I. S. Sunday, who 
has for several years 
been conducting a busi- 
ness department in con- 
nection with Findlay 
College. After spending about six 
months in the study of shorthand and 
typewriting, he held several temporary 
positions. In 1905 he went to New 
Mexico to work for the A. T. & S. F. R. 
R., later returning to Ohio and working 
for the Lake Shore System at Toledo. 
On April 6, 1906, he took the stenograph- 
er examination at Toledo, filing two ap- 
plications, one for Departmental Service 
and the other for the Philippine Service. 
On May 12, but little more than a month 
after taking the examination, he was ten- 
dered an appointment to the Philippines. 
Mr. Cook’s further experiences are best 


told in his own words: 


Realizing the opportunities such a position 
would offer, I lost no time in accepting it. 
Since that time I have taken the examination 
again. Both times I used the 120 words-a- 
minute rate of speed. An applicant taking the 
examination for the first time is very likely to 
become unduly excited, which accounts to a large 
extent, I think, for the large number of failures. 
The examinations are first grade, but not too 
difficult, and if one can keep his wits there need 
be no fear of the result. I cannot speak too 
highly of the service and the advantages to a 
young man in accepting a position here with 
the government. No women are appointed here 
from the United States, but residents stand an 





PARLEY M. Cook 


excellent opportunity of securing appointment, 
whether they possess a, knowledge of stenog- 
raphy or not. 

The appointments of male stenographers are, 
with but very few exceptions, at $1200; at the 
end of six months’ satisfactory service promo- 
tion to $1400 is a matter of course, and as a 
rule a second promotion follows at about one 
year from date of first promotion, this being to 
$1600. This is about as high as stenographers 
are paid, although a few receive $1800. This 
does not mean that there are no opportunities 
beyond $1600; there is no maximum amount 
placed on the salary of a clerk, positions pay- 
ing over $1600 being clerical in nature, as a 
rule. Besides the opportunity afforded a young 
man to save money, the chance to see some- 
thing of the world cannot be overrated. Per- 
sonally, I think the trip in itself, without taking 
into consideration the salaries paid, is a fine 
experience. 

Accrued leave with full pay is granted at the 
rate of one month for every calendar year, in 
addition to a month’s vacation with pay. This 
leave is cumulative, after the second year, up 
to five years. At least two years’ continuous 
and satisfactory service must be rendered be- 
fore advantage can be taken of the first form 
of leave, the purpose being to provide for em- 
ployees’ making a trip to the home country. 
which, of course, cannot be made as easily as 
a trip from New York to Philadelphia. As a 
still further inducement, permission may be 
given after three years’ service to visit the 
United States on half-pay for sixty days, in ad- 
dition to the leave just described. 

On arriving here in 1906, I was assigned to 
the Bureau of Science, but was later transferred 
to the office of the Attorney General, Bureau 
of Justice, admittedly one of the best bureaus 
in the service from the stenographer’s stand- 
point, there being unequaled opportunities for ~ 
high-grade shorthand work and a good chance 
to read law. For one year I was stenographer- 
at-large, being sent from province to province 
attending court wherever it might be held. In 
this manner I saw much of the Islands, at the 
expense of the Government, and—needless to re- 
mark—secured much valuable experience in 
court work. The official language is Spanish, 
and in my opinion it is due to remain so for a 
long time, although it is the intention of the 
Government to make English the official lan- 
guage in 1911. In most cases records in court 
are made in English and translated into Span- 
ish, or vice versa if the stenographer is Span- 
ish. It is not a prerequisite, however, that the 
stenographer know Spanish, although a knowl- 
edge of that language will help greatly in get- 
ting out a good record. 


Mr. Cook is kind enough to offer to 
furnish any further details which readers 
of the Gregg Writer may wish to secure. 
He may be addressed in care of the At- 
torney-General’s Office, Manila, P. I. 





There are so many different mistakes 
waiting to be made, that it seems hardly 
worth while to make the same one twice! 
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Pustrarditis 


F you’re going on a journey to the mountains or the coast, 


Send a post card. 


If you’re torn away by duty from the one you love the most, 


Send a post card. 


If you're aimlessly a-wander through the country here and there, 
Seeking pleasure, seeking money, seeking muscle, seeking hair, 
Keep a list of all the friends that you have cherished everywhere— 


Send a post card. 


If you’re summoned on a jury, if you must defend a suit, 


Send a post card. 


If you’re touring through the country of the Blackfoot or the Ute, 


Send a post card. 


If you’ve got a message write it, drop a line from day to day; 
Send a little post card picture if you’ve not a word to say, 
Think of blonde, think of brunette, think of bald and think of gray— 


Send a post card. 


Though it’s gay and you are gloomy, though it’s glad and you are 


grim, 
Send a post card. 


If you want to tell your enemy just what you think of him, 


Send a post card. 


You will find the habit growing, till from every side the call 
Will respond, though ye be dining, dancing, sitting in a hall, 
At a funeral or wedding—it's the word that grips them all, 


“Send a post card!” 


— Post Card Bulletin. 








NE very earnest and enthusiastic dis- 

ciple of the Forward Movement, Mr. 
J. Walter Karsner, has lately contributed 
a suggestion which we believe will be 
generally popular with readers of this 
magazine. We will let him tell what it 
is in his own words: 

“T have two suggestions to make, one 
of which is a pet one that I should like 
to see incorporated in the new volume of 
the magazine. It is the establishment of 


a ‘Post Card Exchange’ (I believe that 
is the correct term), by means of which 
all Gregg writers could correspond with 
one another in Gregg Shorthand. Many 
people cheerfully pay sums of money to 


have their names placed on the registers 
of these exchanges, and I believe the in- 
novation would be welcomed by many 
Greggites. 

“Even if only a few were to take ad- 
vantage of the exchange at first, the idea 
would grow and in a short time short- 
hand postals would be flying in the mails 
in every direction—not only to American 
homes, but to every part of the world 
where the English language is spoken 
and written. I, for one, would certainly 
treasure a collection of cards from differ- 
ent sections of this country and of the 
civilized and uncivilized world in general, 
all bearing the flowing curves of our be- 
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loved system. Why not give the idea a 
trial in the new volume?” 

Why not, indeed? we thought; and 
then, as if to clinch a favorable decision, 
there was forwarded to us in the foreign 
mail a letter from Mr. J. S. Hendry, of 
Hednesford, England, reading in part: 

“I am particularly interested in the ap- 
plication of your system to study and in- 
tercourse in foreign languages, and 
should like to correspond with a French 
or German student either at home or 
abroad—especially one interested in civil 
engineering, architecture or surveying.” 

Now, if our subscribers would be in- 
terested in exchanging shorthand postal 
cards with other writers living and work- 
ing in various corners of the globe, we 
will arrange to set aside each month a 
column, or part of a column, for the pub- 
lication of names and addresses—a sort 
of directory of victims of phonographic 
postcarditis, as it were! But it is under- 
stood that all messages are to be written 
in shorthand. Mr. Hendry’s idea with 
regard to corresponding in foreign lan- 
guages is especially good, and one which 
will, we think, be welcomed by the many 
writers who are using the Spanish adap- 
tation or are taking dictation in other 
languages. We will add to the name and 
address, if desired, a few brief particu- 
lars such as Mr. Hendry has given. 

We start off, then, with two names 
for our first installment of the directory: 

J. Walter Karsner, 1200 E. North 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

J. S. Hendry, West Hill, Hednesford, 
England. 

Readers who desire to get in corre- 
spondence with these subscribers are 
urged to begin the exchange at once and 
to send in their own names and ad- 
dresses for publication without delay. 


N. S. T. A. Announcement 


HE secretary of the National Short- 

hand Teachers’ Association, Mr. F. 
E. Haymond, is making a strong effort 
to round up a banner attendance for the 
Louisville meeting of the Federation 
during Christmas week. We have re- 
ceived a copy of a circular letter which 
he has been sending to shorthand teach- 
ers all over the country, in the course 
of which he says: 

“Another feature of immense value is 
the fund of information to be gleaned 
in the little ‘side talks’ that may be had 
at opportune moments with the teachers 
in the display-rooms, hotel lobbies, par- 
lors, etc. For, next to the actual visit- 
ing of schools or teaching in them, is as- 
sociation and acquaintance with the 
teachers. It seems to me that in no oth- 
er way can you so easily become cog- 
nizant of the great movement of which 
you are a part, and come to know per- 
sonally so many of those who represent 
the van of progress.” 

Every teacher of shorthand or com- 
mercial subjects should make it his duty 
to join the national organization. The 
membership fee is small—$3.00 the first 
year, and $1.50 for every year thereaf- 
ter. Address your application to Mr. 
Haymond, in care of Lockyear’s Busi- 
ness College, Evansville, Ind. 





A shorthand writer is safer from pov- 
erty than a great Greek scholar.—Charles 
Reade. 

* * * 

No young woman could have a better 
safeguard against the adversities of for- 
tune, or a better resource in time of need, 
than a knowledge of bookkeeping and 
business affairs. — Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 
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Paint Correspondence 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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From Amanuensis to Court Reporter—VI 
By Willard T. Bottome, Offical Stenographer to the New York Supreme Court 
(Copyright 1900, by Willard B. Bottome) 
An Argument in a Probate Case Showing Some Editing (Concluded) 


As it was reported. 


Mr. FRANKLIN: The points I have— 
I will give them to your honor briefly— 
for | know the value of time, and life 
is short, you know. They will be con- 
fined to the first and fourth codicils. So 
far as the will is concerned, as to that 
your Honor has understood that we make 
no objection to it and we are satisfied, 
so far as the proof of the factum has 
been given, it is sufficient. Indeed, I 
understood that my friend Mr. Elsworth 
intended to present to-day a proposed 
decree that letters might issue to Mr. 
Evans on the will of the decedent, if it 
was agreeable to your Honor. Now, 
your Honor, there is no quarrel—there 
is no dispute I mean, with reference to 
the will itself, and the institutions named 
will receive, if the estate is sufficient, the 
legacies which the testator intended that 
they should have. 

Now it is evidenced that—first let me 
say, when we come, however, to the first 
codicil which makes Mr. Howard a re- 
siduary legatee, and the fourth codicil 
which places Mr. Smith in the same en- 
viable or unenviable position, then our 
roads diverge and we take an entirely 
different view of the case. 

The general propositions of law with 
regard to this it seems absurd for me 
to state them, for if there is any man 
who is familiar with these propositions 
it is your Honor, and your Honor has 
laid them down, notably in the Peck 


As it was transcribed. 


Mr. FRANKLIN: I shall endeavor to 
put my points briefly before your Honor, 
for I know the value of time, and life 
is short. They will be confined to the 
first and fourth codicils. So far as the 
will is concerned, your Honor under- 
stands that we make no objection to it, 
and we are satisfied, so far as the proof 
of the factum has been given, it is suf- 
ficient. Indeed, I understand that my 
friend Mr. Elsworth intended to present 
to-day a proposed decree that letters 
might issue to Mr. Evans under the will 
of the decedent, if that course be ap- 
proved by your Honor. There is no dis- 
pute with reference to the will itself, and 
if the estate is sufficient, the institutions 
named will receive the legacies which 
the testator intended they should have. 

When we come, however, to the first 
codicil which makes Mr. Howard a resid- 
uary legatee, and to the fourth codicil 
which places Mr. Smith in the same en- 
viable or unenviable position, then our 
roads diverge and we take entirely dif- 
ferent views of the case. 

The general propositions of law with 
regard to this subject it seems absurd 
that I should state, for if there is any 
man who is familiar with these proposi- 
tions it is your Honor; and your Honor 
has laid them down, notably in the Peck 
case. I take it that when a man writes 
himself an heir, to use the old civil law 
expression, when it is apparent that the 
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case. I take it that when a man writes 
himself an heir, to use the old civil law 
expression, when it is apparent that the 
hand that wrote the provisions was the 
hand of the man who was to receive the 
benefaction, then the law imposes the 
burden upon him, based upon the knowl- 
edge of human nature. Take the Court 
of Appeals—as the Court of Appeals has 
somewhere expressed it, there is greed in 
man, there is a lust of wealth. And this 
position is enormously aggravated to the 
detriment of the proponent, when, be- 
sides being the recipient of a sum more 
or less large, he occupies one of those 
confidential relations which the law looks 
upon, when done—when exercised for the 
benefit of a man who occupies it, with 


treble suspicion and distrust. Cases 
have gone far—and so far as to say that 
there is presumed—that is a presumption 
of fraud every time that relation exists 
with a corresponding benefit to the party 
who has thus written himself a rich man. 

It may be that that proposition, if I 
stated it broadly, might find in some more 
recent cases some things to curtail or 
impair it. But I am not going to—I will 
not claim to you—although I might find 
much authority for the claim—that the 
mere fact that Mr. Evans’ name as a 
beneficiary in this will, when the rela- 
tion of witness and attorney—I mean of 
client and attorney—exists, is of itself 
fatal to his claim, or presumptively fatal. 
I will rest my case upon the most recent 
utterances that I am familiar with, of the 
Court of Appeals in 95 New York, a 
case which is, of course, familiar to your 
Honor—your Honor knows that case. I 
do not mean the O’Hara case—that is 
another case. The 95 New York is a 
mine of wealth for those who contest 
wills which they claim to be fraudulent 
wills. I am speaking now of the case of 


Smith in 95 New York. 

In that case it is stated, although I 
think with some apparent hesitancy by 
the learned judge who delivered the 
opinion of the Court, that the broad prop- 


hand that wrote the provisions was the 
hand of the man who was to receive the 
benefaction, then the law imposes the 
burden upon him based upon the knowl- 
edge of human nature. As the Court 
of Appeals has somewhere expressed it, 
there is greed in man, there is a lust of 
wealth. And this position is enormously 
aggravated to the detriment of the pro- 
ponent, when, besides being the recipient 
of a sum more or less large, he occupies 
one of those confidential relations which 
the law looks upon, when exercised for 
the benefit of a man who occupies it, 
with treble suspicion and distrust. Cases 
have gone so far as to say that there is 
a presumption of fraud every time that 
relation exists with a corresponding 
benefit to the party who has thus written 
himself a rich man. 

It may be that that proposition, if I 
stated it broadly, might find in some more 
recent cases some things to curtail or 
impair it. But I will not claim to you 
—although I might find much authority 
for the claim—that the mere fact that 
Mr. Evans’ name as a beneficiary in this 
will, when the relation of the client and 
attorney existed, is of itself fatal to his 
claim, or presumptively fatal. I will 
rest my case upon the most recent ut- 
terances that I am familiar with, of the 
Court of Appeals in 95 New York, a 
case which is, of course, familiar to your 
Honor. I do not mean the O’Hara case 
—that is another case. The 95th New 
York is a mine of wealth for those who 
contest wills which they claim to be frau- 
dulent. I am speaking now of the case of 
Smith in the 95th New York. 

In that case it is stated, although I 
think with some apparent hesitancy by 
the learned judge who delivered the opin- 
ion of the Court, that the broad proposi- 
tion would not be sustained that there 
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osition would not be sustained that there 
was a presumption of fraud from the 
mere fact that an attorney received the 
proofs of his client’s affections, friend- 
ship or gratitude, and therefore I am 
willing to start with that. But I take 
that case—I take it and rely upon it, and 
I state now—and I have as little hesita- 
tion in stating it as I can have upon any 
legal proposition—that that case is abso- 
lutely fatal to the claim of the beneficiary 
Evans here. 

Your Honor will observe that while 
the general proposition is qualified as I 
have stated, the Court says—the Court 
goes on to say in what cases those bene- 
factions should be looked upon with great 
distrust, and in what cases those who al- 
lege that they are entitled tu receive, 
have an additional burden placed upon 
them, and that absolutely is our case. 





was a presumption of fraud from the 
mere fact that an attorney received the 
proofs of his client’s affections, friend- 
ship or gratitude, and therefore I am 
willing to start with that. But I will 
state now that I rely upon that case— 
and I have no hesitation in making the 
statement—that that case is absolutely 
fatal to the claim here made by the bene- 
ficiary Evaas. 

Your Honor will observe that while 
the general proposition is qualified as I 
have stated, the Court goes on to say in 
what cases those benefactions should be 
looked upon with great distrust, and in 
what cases those who allege that they 
are entitled to receive have an additional 
burden placed upon them, and that abso- 
lutely is our case. 


A New Definition 


pS yes answers are sometimes 
given by veniremen and are passed 
around until they get to form a part of 
court tradition. The Chicago Daily News 
tells of a little comedy that was injected 
into a recent examination of jurors in 
connection with a murder trial. A mo- 
torman for the Chicago City Railway was 
up for examination: 

“You are a motorman, are you?” asked 
the attorney for the defense. 

“Yes, I run a car,” answered the man. 

“Have you ever been present at a sud- 
den death ?” 

“You mean did I ever run—” 

“Oh, no,” the attorney interrupted. 
“T mean in your famliy—not if you ever 
ran over any one.” 

“No, my folks are all well.” 

“T suppose you sometimes carry police- 


men on your car?” 

“Yes, I’ve carried lots of policemen.” 

“Talk to them about this case?” 

“No, I ain’t got any use for a police- 
man.” 

“Oh, haven’t you! Well, then, how 
about a man that takes a drink; any pre- 
judice against him?” 

The venireman beamed assurance. 
“Not me,” he said. “I take a drink now 
and then myself, but I wouldn’t drink 
chloroform.” 

“Do you know the meaning of ‘hypo- 
thetical’?” 

“Well, it’s a big high word.” 

“What does the word 
mean ?” 

“Why, it means like you say when you 
know a man—TI reconcile him.” 

“Excused,” said the judge wearily. 


‘reconcile’ 
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Short Cuts for Brief Answers and Long Phrases 


E are indebted to Mr. Fred H. 

Gurtler, Chicago, for the follow- 
ing valuable contribution of specialized 
shorthand: 

“In the examination of jurors and in 
the rapid cross-examination of witnesses, 
it is sometimes necessary to write short 
answers very rapidly; in fact, in cross- 
examining witnesses some attorneys 
hardly pause between questions to al- 
low the witness to answer. The accom- 
panying forms are very brief and ex- 
ceedingly legible. These suggestions can 
be enlarged upon and made to apply to a 
great many other phrases of a similar 
nature.” 


Key 

Yes, sir, I did; yes, sir, I do; not that I 
know of; not that I remember; not that I 
remember of; not that I recall; yes, sir, I 
think; yes, sir, I think so; yes, sir, I have; 
yes, sir, I am; no, sir, I do not; I think so; 
no, I do not; I don’t believe so; I don’t believe 
I did; I don’t believe I have; no, sir, I didn’t: 


no, I have not; no, sir, I have not; no, sir, I 
could not; yes, sir, I could; I can’t answer 
that; I did answer that; what do you mean; 
I don’t understand what you say; no, I did 
not; I can’t say; that is not what I said; I 
never did; don’t know him; no, sir, I do not 
think so; I don’t think I said; I haven’t seen 
him before; I have met him, yes sir; at which 
time and place; City and County of Denver; 
District Court; new trial; the defendant; set 
aside; following grounds; in said case; evi- 
dence; contrary to the law; the instructions of 
the Court; on the part of plaintiff; on the part 
of the plaintiff (where distinction is necessary) ; 
on the part of the defendants; this defendant; 
complaint; agent, servant and employee; in said 
complaint; in this case (represented by “case,” 
as the expression occurs hundreds of times in 
any kind of proceeding and the full significance is 
apparent); act of negligence; charged in said 
complaint; charged in the declaration (same 
expedient for similar expressions); charge to 
the jury; against the plaintiff; in favor of the 
defendant and against the plaintiff; in favor of 
the plaintiff and against the defendant; close 
of the evidence; for the reason that; against 
the said plaintiff; you will hereby; td#ke no- 
tice; that the plaintiff; before the District 
Court; for a new trial; above stated. 





“You can’t advance fast by moving 
crossways. Find out what you want to 
do and then stick to it.” 
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To develop your true self-reliance, you 
must see from the very beginning that 
life is a battle you must fight for your- 
self—you must be your own soldier. You 
cannot buy a substitute, you cannot win 
a reprieve, you can never be placed on 
the retired list. The retired list of life 
is—death.—Wiilliam George Jordan. 
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A Real Estate Proceeding—lIll 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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A Real Estate Proceeding—IV 


(Concluded) 
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Any Suggestions ? 

Will you kindly give me the name of a 
book having a complete verbatim account 
of some of the world’s greatest suits and 
trials? Where can I obtain such a pub- 
FF. F. 

ee * 





lication ? 


Will you please tell me what is the 
practice among court reporters in tran- 
scribing notes when the testimony is given 
through an interpreter? Sometimes the 
interpreter says “He says he was there” 
(referring to the witness). Should this 
be written in shorthand, simply, “I was 
there,” or should it be taken as given by 


the interpreter and transcribed in the first 
person’?—WN. F. G. 


Miss Ethel M. Herrick, a graduate of 
the Findlay Business College, Findlay, 
Ohio, succeeds Miss Julia Murray as as- 
sistant court reporter in the Circuit Court 
and Common Pleas Court of Findlay. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that mat- 
rimony is the very excellent reason for 
Miss Murray’s defection from the ranks. 

x * * 

We need some specimens of actual 
court work. Don’t forget to look through 
your notebook to-night. 
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The Man Who Is Wanted 


HE man who wins is the man who 
T works— 
The man who toils while the next man 
shirks ; 
The man who stands in his deep distress 
With his head held high in the deadly 
press— 
Yes, he is the man who wins. 


The man who wins is the man who knows 
The value of pain and the worth of 
woes— 
Who a lesson learns from the man who 
fails 
And a moral finds in his mournful wails; 
Yes, he is the man who wins. 


The man who wins is the man who stays 
In the unsought paths and the rocky 
ways, 
And perhaps, who lingers now and then, 
To help some failure to rise again, 
Ah, he is the man who wins! 


And the man who wins is the man who 
hears 

The curse of the envious in his ears, 

But who goes his way with his head held 
high 

And passes the wrecks of the failures 
by— 

For he is the man who wins. 
—Baltimore News. 





Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The North Pole 


It is a great misfortune that a hundred years 
of romantic struggle to reach the North Pole 
should have finally ended, not in glory and 
honor, but in a bitter and belittling personal 
controversy. This feeling of regret must exist 
in the mind of every man who stands outside of 
the immediate circles of adherents engaged in 
advocating the claims of Commander Peary and 
of Dr. Cook. Unfortunately, too, the controversy 
in its present stage seems to be more journalistic 
than scientific. The newspapers are flooded with 
telegrams and interviews from both explorers, 
which are in danger of putting the discovery of 
the Pole on the plane of a reportorial “scoop” 
rather than of a scientific achievement. 

But such controversies, apparently, are inevit- 
ably connected with all extraordinary geographic 
explorations. Four hundred years have elapsed 
since Americus Vespucius claimed to have discov- 
ered the continent of North America, and his 
claim is not settled yet. When Henry M. Stan- 
ley penetrated the heart of “Darkest Africa” in 
his search for Livingstone, his story was at first 
scouted as incredible by men of great influence 
who lived to give him their full confidence and 
do him great honor. There is every probability 
that the claims of Dr. Cook and the counter- 
claims of Commander Peary will before long be 
definitely settled to the satisfaction of the civ- 
ilized world. If it shall prove that Dr. Cook 
did actually reach the Pole a year before Com- 
mander Peary, there will be glory enough for 
both, even if that glory is somewhat tarnished 
by the acrimonious criticisms and accusations 
which have sprung out of the personal contro- 
versy between the two men. It is not unnatural 
that Commander Peary, who has devoted twen- 
ty-three years of his life to a struggle to reach 
the North Pole, should be bitterly disappointed, 
on reaching civilization after his final successful 


effort, to learn that another man, less expe- 
rienced than himself, and with much less elab- 
orate preparation, has perhaps taken from him 
whatever distinction there may exist in being 
the first civilized man to reach the Pole. But 
it must also be reluctantly admitted that Com- 
mander Peary has given expression to this bit- 
terness of feeling in a manner not entirely com- 
patible with his position as a naval officer and 
a scientist. In this aspect of the controversy Dr. 
Cook has rather the better position of the two. 
Meantime the part of wisdom is to clear our 
minds of prejudice and consider what has ac- 
tually been achieved. 

In the first place, the North Pole has undoubt- 
edly been reached by one or the other or both 
explorers. This is in itself an extraordinary ex- 
ploit. For two or three centuries the so-called 
discovery of the North Pole has enthralled the 
imagination of men. Lives have been lost, for- 
tunes have been spent, and terrible sufferings 
have been endured in the attempt to reach it. 
For Americans there is great satisfaction in the 
knowledge that the hitherto unattainable has at 
last been attained by an American. To stan@on 
that particular spot of the earth’s surface known 
as the Pole can in itself contribute nothing to 
the world’s advantage. But to penetrate the 
polar regions, to study arctic and antarctic geog- 
raphy, to investigate magnetic, meteorological, 
and astronomical laws at the ends of the earth, 
is of great advantage to the civilized world. 
Now that the Pole has been reached the scien- 
tific side of exploration will go on with freer and 
increased vigor. The mind of the explorer need 
no longer be engrossed in making the terrific 
dash to the Pole. The achievements of Com- 
mander Peary and of Dr. Cook, when they are 
established to the satisfaction of the scientific 
world, may be likened to the achievements of 
Columbus, Vespucius and Cabot. Those daring 
sailors discovered specific geographical spots in 
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the Western Hemisphere, but their remarkable 
and glorious adventures were after all almost 
purely adventures. Their greatest success was 
that they opened the way for the discoveries and 
achievements of scientists less famous. than 
themselves, but quite as necessary to the wel- 
fare and development of society.—The Outlook. 





Easy Business Letters 


Mr. D. E. Moody, 

Oakland, Calif. 
Dear Sir: 

In accordance with arrangement made be- 
tween us yesterday, I enclose some insurance 
blanks to be filled out and returned immediately. 
Please have this attended to without delay. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. Philip Reed, 

Decatur, Il. 

Dear Mr. Reed: ; 

It is about a week since I wrote to ask you 
if you could call and assist me in getting out 
my correspondence during this month. As I 
have not had a reply from you, I should like to 
know what has caused the delay. Please let me 
hear from you at once with reference to this. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. J. P. Gage, 

Paris, Ind. 
Dear Sir: 

We have your favor of the 10th inst., in which 
you say that Mr. Tuttle will leave the insurance 
office the first of next month. As we desire to 
know what effect the change will have on our 
work, please give us full particulars on the 
enclosed blank. 

Yours very truly, 


Burns & McMoran, 

94 Adams 8St., 

Columbus, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

As we told you yesterday, you will receive the 
car of shingles to-morrow. ‘Were it not that we 
have been entirely without cars all week we 
could have shipped before this; but our word is 
good, and your claim will be fully met. 

We received to-day some correspondence from 
your clerk, the character of which is not quite 
clear to us. He says he could not collect the 
draft we sent you last week. We are sure our 
course is correct, and that Mr. Foley will pay 
if you approach him in the right spirit. It is 
his duty to settle every debt immediately and 
before he moves from the city. We trust you 
can arrange this matter to his entire satisfaction. 

Yours very truly, 


Messrs. Shaw & Murphy, 

Erie, Pa. 

Dear Sirs: 

Your letter of the first inst. at hand, enclosing 
check for $9.69. In placing the same to your 
credit, we notice you omitted to deduct our credit 
memorandum of December 21—$1.75—and we 
enclose our check for this amount. 

Thanking you for the remittance, we remain 

Yours truly, 


The Great Stone Face 
(Continued) 


—thrilling melodies broke out among all the 
heights and hollows, as if every nook of his na- 


tive valley had found a voice, to welcome the 
distinguished guest. But the grandest effect was 
when the far-off mountain precipice flung back 
the music; for then the Great Stone Face itself 
seemed to be swelling the triumphant chorus, in 
acknowledgment that, at length, the man of 
prophecy was come. 

All this while the people were throwing up 
their hats and shouting, with enthusiasm so con- 
tagious that the heart of Ernest kindled up, and 
he likewise threw up his hat, and shouted, as 
loudly as the loudest, “Huzza for the great man! 
Huzza for Old Stony Phiz!” But as yet he had 
not seen him. 

“Here he is, now!” cried those who stood near 
Ernest. “There! There! Look at Old Stony Phiz 
and then at the Old Man of the Mountain, and 
see if they are not as like as two twin-brothers!” 

In the midst of all this gallant array came an 
open barouche, drawn by four white horses; and 
in the barouche, with his massive head uncov- 
ered, sat the illustrious statesman, Old Stony 
Phiz himself. 

“Confess it,” said one of Ernest’s neighbors to 
him, “the Great Stone Face has met its match 
at last!” 

Now, it must be owned that, at his first 
glimpse of the countenance which was bowing 
and smiling from the barouche, Ernest did fancy 
that there was a resemblance between it and 
the old familiar face upon the mountain-side. 
The brow, with its massive depth and lioftiness 
and all the other features, indeed, were boldly 
and strongly hewn, as if in emulation of a more 
than heroic, of a Titanic model. But the sublim- 
ity and stateliness, the grand expression of a 
divine sympathy, that illuminated the mountain 
visage and etherealized its ponderous granite 
substance into spirit, might here be sought in 
vain. Something had been originally left out, or 
had departed. And therefore the marvelously 
gifted statesman had always a gloom in his eyes 
as of a child that has outgrown its playthings, 
or a man of mighty faculties and little aims, 
whose life, with all its high performances, was 
vague and empty, because no high purpose had 
endowed it with reality. 

Still, Ernest’s neighbor was thrusting his el- 
bow into his side and pressing him for an an- 
swer. 

“Confess! confess! Is not he the very pic- 
ture— 





Ax-Grinding 


When I was a little boy, I remember, one cold 
winter’s morning, I was accosted by a smiling 
man with an ax on his shoulder. “My pretty 
boy,” said he, “has your father a grindstone?” 

“Yes, sir,” said I. 

“You are a fine little fellow,” said he. “Will 
you let me grind my ax on it?” 

Pleased with the compliment of “fine little 
fellow”—“Oh, yes sir,’ I answered. “It is down 
in the shop.” 

“And will you, my man,” said he, patting me 
on the head, “get me a little hot water?” 

How could I refuse? I ran, and soon brought 
a kettleful. 

“How old are you?—and what’s your name?” 
continued he, without waiting for a reply. “I’m 
sure you are one of the finest lads that I have 
ever seen. Will you just turn a few minutes 
for me?” 

Tickled with the flattery, like a little fool, I 
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went to work, and bitterly did I rue the day. 
It was a new ax, and I toiled and tugged till I 
was almost tired to death. The school bell rang, 
and I could not get away. My hands were blis- 
tered, and the ax was not half ground. At 
length, however, it was sharpened and the man 
turned to me with, “Now, you little rascal, 
you've played truant! Scud to the school, or 
you'll rue it!” 

“Alas!” thought I, “it was hard enough to 
turn a grindstone this cold day, but now to be 
called a little rascal is too much.” 

It sank deep into my mind, and often have I 
thought of it since. When I see a merchant 
over-polite to his customers, begging them to 
take a little brandy, and throwing his goods on 
the counter, thinks I, “That man has an ax to 
grind.” 

When I see a man flattering the people, making 
great attachment to liberty, who is in private 
life is a tyrant, methinks, “Look out, good 
people! That fellow would set you turning 
grindstones !” 

When I see a man hoisted into office by party 
spirit, without a single qualification to render 
him either respectable or useful, “Alas!” me- 
thinks, “deluded people, you are doomed for a 
season to turn the grindstone for a booby.”— 
Benjamin Franklin. 





Business Letters 


Messrs. Smith & Co., 

Toronto, Canada. 
Gentlemen : 

Your letter of the 18th inst. is at hand, con- 
cerning the fire-proofing of the storage ware- 
house. We beg to say that this is not in our 
line and it would be useless for us to attempt 
to give you a bid on it. 

It would, however, be interesting to us to know 
the history of this contract at your convenience, 
inasmuch as we know perfectly well that our 
figure to you was lower than the price you have 
been quoted for erecting the building in steel. 

We understand that there has been a change 
made in the floor loads of the building from 300 
to 200 pounds. Had we been apprised of this 
change we could, in all probability, have reduced 
our price, which would have brought it consid- 
erably below the price you obtained for steel. 

Sincerely yours, 


Messrs. J. K. Mead, 

Wilmington, Del. 
Dear Sirs: 

We are in receipt of a set of plans and speci- 
fications for a new building to be erected in 
Leavenworth, Kansas, for the Boyne Shoe Co. 
If you have no objection to so doing, a letter 
from you to these people would, we believe, es- 
tablish us firmly in first place for this work. 
We are writing you in this connection because 
the people concerned are in the shoe business, 
and we feel certain must be customers of yours 
or at least known to you. If you can in any 
way assist us we shall be very much obliged. 

In regard to Mr. Maynard, he is perfectly sat- 
isfied with the proposition submitted, and we are 
rather of the opinion that his decision will be 
favorable. Yours truly, 


Mr. James O. Folson, 

Troy, New York. 
Dear Sir: 

We have been asked by your treasurer to send 
a catalog of our business. We have never had 


one printed owing to the fact that we are not 
believers in any special system of reinforced 
concrete work. Each problem as it arises needs 
its own special treatment by a competent en- 
gineer, and our object is to give each piece of 
work such treatment, and in addition to this to 
obtain the results which come from careful and 
systematic workmanship. 
Yours truly, 





The Last Leaf 


I saw him once before 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets, 
Sad and wan, 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone.” 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said— 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago— 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 
And a crook is in his back 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 

Let them smile as I do now, 

At the old forsaken bough, 
Where I cling. 





Get Attention and Hold It 


The office man who hopes to get something 
better than a clerical position must be sales- 
man enough to get the attention of those who 
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operate the promoting machinery. I know 
many office men who are playing parts in 
imitation of the violet which, so the poets say, 
was born to blush unseen and waste its frag- 
rance on the desert air. They have been in 
this violet business for many years. They will 
be there many years hence unless they die or 
get discharged. A man may have several car- 
loads of ability. He may have brains and ideas 
and other desirable things. But all the ideas 
ever “ideated” will not avail to raise a man who 
neglects that all-important item of advertising. 
You simply must get attention. Of course, you 
ean get attention by firing off a revolver during 
office hours, or you can do it by wearing loud 
clothes and proclaiming your kinship in the 
sporting fraternity. But most men who have 
risen from the ranks have carefully neglected 
to use methods of this kind. Every office man 
must act as his own salesman. He must first 
prepare himself by increasing his efficiency. He 
must be able to do the work for which he is 
hired. Not only should he do that for which 
he is hired, but he must do that work better 
than it ever was done before. When that item 
has been attended to, it is then time to look 
about for more work. The wise employee will 
keep his eye on the job ahead, or, better still, 
will look at a job which does not exist, but 
which should exist for the good of the business. 
The next step is to think out a selling talk 
that will get the attention, arouse the interest, 
create a desire, and bring about in the mind of 
the employer a desire to do what the live em- 
ployee desires him to do. Employers are not 
mind readers. They cannot look into the mind 
of an employee and see the ideas that are seeth- 
ing there. They are from Missouri and must 
be shown. If you are an office man and have 
not been advanced as rapidly as you think you 
should have been advanced, you had better 
analyze yourself and discover just why you have 
failed. It’s your own fault, old man. It’s your 
move. The modern business man advertises his 
quality goods. The wise employee should ad- 
vertise his quality services.—Thomas Dreier. 


A Real Estate Proceeding—lIl 


—on Lenox Avenue as having been made by 
you? What was it? A The southeast corner 
of 128th Street and Lenox Avenue. 

Q When was that made? A _ The contract 
for that was signed December 15, 1888. I have 
no record of the date the title passed. 

Q 1888? A _ Yes, sir. 

Q Were you in business at that time? A 
Yes, sir. 

Q When did you first go into business? A 
Between fifteen and sixteen years ago. 

Q What was the property that you refer to 
—the southeast corner of 128th Street and Lenox 
Avenue? A That property consisted of two 
five-story apartment houses belonging to a man 
by the name of William Allen. There were two 
houses, 50 feet by 96 by 100. I sold them for 
$50,000. 

Q As to these apartment houses, a sale in 
1888 would not throw very much light upon the 
values of these lots in 1901, would it? A _ Yes, 
it would throw some light on the value. 

Q Has property increased or decreased in 
value in this vicinity since 1888? A It has in- 
creased. 

Q What in your opinion has been the in- 


crease in the property in this locality, we will 
say north of 128th Street and Lenox Avenue, 
since 1888? A I should say that property since 
1888 has increased about 40 per cent. 

Q How do you divide that 40 per cent, for 
instance, for the last five years? 

MR. JONES: I object to that, your Honor. 

THE COURT: Objection overruled. 

Exception taken by Mr. Jones. 

A This is problematical, Mr. Evans; it would 
be almost impossible for me to give the per- 
centages by the year. If I did give them it 
would be merely guesswork, and while I can 
give the percentages, in my judgment, of a spe- 
cific period, I hardly think I could give it to 
you by the year. 

Q Well, have values increased much in this 
locality in the last five years? What proportion 


Books and Reading—I—Il 


Granting that we had both the will and the 
sense to choose our friends well, how few of 
us have the power; or at least how limited, for 
most, is the sphere of choice. Nearly all our 
associations are determined by chance or neces- 
sity, and restricted within a narrow circle. We 
cannot know whom we would, and those whom 
we know we cannot have et our side when we 
most need them. All the higher circles of hu- 
man intelligence are, to those beneath, only 
momentarily and partially open. We may by 
good fortune obtain a glimpse of a great poet, 
and hear the sound of his voice, or put a ques- 
tion to a man of science, and be answered good- 
humoredly. We may intrude ten minutes’ talk on 
a cabinet minister, answered probably with words 
worse than silence, being deceptive, or snatch, 
once or twice in our lives, the privilege of throw- 
ing a bouquet in the path of a princess, or ar- 
resting the kind glance of a queen. And yet 
those momentary chances we covet, and spend 
our years and passions and powers in pursuit 
of little more than these; while, meantime, there 
is a society continually open to us of people who 
will talk to us as long as we like, whatever our 
rank or occupation,—talk to us in the best 
words they can choose, and of the things near- 
est their hearts. And this society, because it is 
so numerous and so gentle, and can be kept 
waiting round us all day long (kings and states- 
men lingering patiently, not to grant audience, 
but to gain it), in those plainly furnished and 
narrow anterooms, our bookcase shelves—we 
make no account of that company, perhaps nev- 
er listen to a word they would say, all day long. 

You may tell me, perhaps, or think within 
yourselves, that the apathy with which we re- 
gard this company of the noble, who are pray- 
ing us to listen to them, and the passion with 
which we pursue the company probably of the 
ignoble, who despise us, or who have nothing to 
teach us, are grounded in this,—that we can 
see the faces of the living men; and it is them- 
selves, and not their sayings, with which we de- 
sire to become familiar. 

But it is not so. Suppose you never were to 
see their faces; suppose you could be put be- 
hind a screen in the statesman’s cabinet or the 
prince’s chamber, would you not be glad to lis- 
ten to their words, though you were forbidden 
to advance beyond the screen? And when the 
screen is only a little less, folded in two instead 
of four, and you can be hidden behind the cover 
of the two boards that bind a book— 

















